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Australia’s Post-War Defence 
Policy. 


By a Melbourne Study Group 


When Mr. Chifley, on his return from the London Conference of 
Prime Ministers more than a year ago, spoke of a defence plan that 
had been drawn up by agreement between the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand, it became clear that from henceforth, 
whatever government might be in power, Labor or non-Labor, 
Australia would be committed to a greater defence programme than 
had ever been contemplated before in peacetime. Irrevocably gone, 
it was said, were the days when we could look complacently to 
Singapore and the ubiquitous might of the Royal Navy as major 
bulwarks of far-distant outposts of Empire.’ What exactly the 
Government decided has now been revealed in the statement to 
Parliament by the Minister of Defence on 4th June. 

For some time the hope has been cherished that the United States, 
and perhaps other nations in the Pacific also, will be induced to join 
with us in a regional system of security. Who would not desire, 
indeed, to share with others a heavy load of effort and expenditure? 
The statement gives no encouragement to such sanguine hopes, how- 
ever, even if it does not definitely dispel them. Only one reference 
is made to the United States, namely in connection with the Aus- 
tralian naval base to be established at Manus Island: the joint use of 
the base by the United States, “on the principle of reciprocity,” Mr. 
Dedman took care to add, would be welcomed by the Australian 
Government. He mentioned the possibility of a system of collective 
security, but evidently regards it as no more than a possibility. 

He has made it quite plain, on the other hand, that Australia’s 
defence policy will be based on the principle of ‘“‘the inherent right 
of individual self-defence.” True, the Australian Government has 
given, and will continue to give, unwavering support to the United 
Nations and to the principles and purposes declared in its Charter, 
and Australia’s military forces will be at the disposal of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
“including regional arrangements in the Pacific.” But the growth 
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of a scheme of collective security will necessarily be slow, Mr. 
Dedman continued. In the meantime, therefore, reliance primarily 
must be placed on co-operation with other members of the British 
Commonwealth, and particularly the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand, with whom a special defence relationship has been estab- 
lished in the South-West Pacific area. In the last resort, reliance 
must be placed on the forces that can be raised in an emergency for 
the local defence of Australia. Even in an age of atomic and bio- 
logical warfare, it may be suggested, the nation will better achieve 
security by its own prowess—Suo Marte, in the old phrase—than 
by complete dependence upon the promises of distant friends. 

The Australian defence programme will extend over the next 
five years at a total cost of £250 million, or an annual average cost 
of £50 million. These sums will apparently cover not only main- 
tenance, but also all capital costs. Calculating the allocations of the 
total of £250 million on a rough percentage basis, we find that the 
Navy will get 29.5 per cent., the Army and Air Force each 24.5 per 
cent., while 13 per cent. will be extended upon scientific research 
and development, and the remaining 8 per cent. upon the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and two other government departments. This 
programme, as Mr. Dedman says, involves the payment of a con- 
siderable insurance premium as the price of security, even if only a 
small one when compared with the human and material costs of 
war. We hear almost a note of exultation in a further remark, 
namely that at no time in its history will Australia have made as 
great a peacetime contribution to British Commonwealth defence, 
and to the maintenance of peace and security at large, as is contem- 
plated in the programme. 

In the past there may have been weighty reasons, constitutional, 
historical and political reasons, why British Ministers should “cough 
discreetly” before broaching to the Dominions the idea that they 
contribute towards the defence of the Commonwealth.’ But that 
Britain can no longer be expected to bear the whole costly burden 
practically unaided now seems obvious enough. At any rate one 
Dominion, Australia, will from henceforth be deeply committed to 
the policy of the shared burden. 

Explaining why so large a quota had been allotted to the Navy, 
Mr. Dedman quoted a passage from one of Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond’s books in support of the contention that sea power still 
retains its fundamental importance in any scheme of Australian 
defence; sea power not in the narrow sense, however, but backed 
up by adequate land and air forces. The programme provides for a 
naval squadron consisting of two light fleet carriers, two cruisers 
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and six destroyers, together with sixteen auxiliary vessels for escort, 
survey, training and other purposes. A further 79 vessels, including 
a cruiser and two destroyers, will be retained in reserve. By the end 
of the five-year period, the R.A.N. will require a force of about 
15,000 men, with 4,000 more for the naval air arm. 

The acquisition of two aircraft carriers will be a notable innova- 
tion, and will transform the R.A.N. into a real navy, it has been 
said, instead of the “‘coastguard service” we have had hitherto.’ It 
appears that we shall receive two of the latest carriers, now half- 
built in England, and that Australia will meet the cost of their 
completion. Moreover, since in war the navies of the Empire act 
under the strategical direction of the Admiralty, the provision of 
two carriers and the increased naval vote may be regarded as con- 
tributions to the naval strength of the Commonwealth, and not 
only to Australia’s own defence. The bulk of the amount for scien- 
tific research, under which heading the “‘guided missiles project” of 
Central Australia is included, will also be spent “in conformity 
with the principle of the strategic development and distribution of 
the resources of the British Commonwealth.” 

The Army plan provides for a permanent force of 19,000, and 
a citizen force of 50,000, each to be raised by voluntary enlistment. 
The Air Force plan provides for a small permanent air force, a 
training organisation and a modern aircraft industry, all capable of 
rapid expansion in an emergency. The R.A.A.F. will have a per- 
manent personnel strength of just under 12,000, and will be 
equipped with 144 first-line aircraft, backed up by a reserve of 439 
operational and 698 other aircraft. 

Press comment has in general been critical of the programme as a 
whole and regret, though not surprise, is expressed at Labor’s re- 
jection of universal compulsory training. General Sir Thomas 
Blamey, writing in the Melbourne Herald, 4th June, reminds us, 
with regard to the proposed militia force, how sad Australia’s exper- 
ience has been in the past: at late as 1938, with war clouds looming, 
it took an intense campaign to double the then languishing volun- 
tary force of 35,000. Nor can he see any merit in the “diminutive 
regular army,” as he terms the proposed permanent force. “While 
the British and American peoples,” he declares, “are awake to the 
fact that war is a national responsibility, Australia hides its head 
under its wing, and puts forward a hopelessly inadequate scheme, 
upon which the money spent will be largely wasted.” Even those 
who regard the five-year plan as well-balanced and designed to give 
the Services a reasonable assurance of continuity of policy, question 
the ability of the Government, failing conscription, to raise the 
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necessary manpower of good quality which will be required for the 
permanent forces.* 

It must be remembered, however, that the Government has had 
in mind the provision, in Mr. Dedman’s words, of “the widest pos- 
sible base for a defence and supply structure for the needs of the 
British Commonwealth in the Pacific.” It may be that the Govern- 
ment’s policy has been dominated by its anxiety “to link seemingly 
unavoidable defence precautions with industrial development,” 
and no doubt economic as well as purely strategic considerations 
have influenced the decision to build up a ship construction industry 
and an aircraft industry, and even to undertake such a project as 
the Rocket Range of Central Australia. Australia’s tmdustrial 
strength, however, may well be a greater asset to the British Com- 
monwealth in the future than her military strength; indeed, the two 
closely interlock. Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery himself, in 
the course of his recent visit to this country, defined two of the five 
elements of national strength as a good organisation for scientific 
and technical research, and a powerful industrial potential. 

But how can Australia, with her limited_population, be expected 
to make rapid progress industrially if any considerable part of the 
manpower so urgently needed by industry be withdrawn for service 
tn the armed forces? What would be gained directly, by increasing 
our military preparedness, would be lost indirectly, by retarding 
the rate of industrial progress. 

It should also be remembered that the five-year programme is to 
be accepted, not as final and unalterable, but as an interim measure. 
Even if Mr. Dedman had not stated the Government’s intention of 
keeping the programme constantly under review, it would be un- 
reasonable to regard it as more than a provisfonal pattern of 
defence, designed and framed in the dim light of uncertainty as to 
the future course of events, and doubt as to what new defence 
measures will later be required to meet new perils. 

“It is very difficult even for those who are experts on military 
technique to decide exactly what will be the requirements of 
military forces in the future, or what kind of military equipment 
will be needed.”® Bearing these words of the Prime Minister in 
mind, most Australians will probably agree with the view that “so 
far as it goes, the new defence policy represents a stage in realistic 
transition.’”” They will welcome it, and the prospect of continuity 
it affords, as a much more solid basis for long-range defence plan- 
ning than any that has been provided in Australia in the past. 

4 Gedacy Movateg Herald, 5th June, 1947. 
5. The Economist, Sth July, 1947. 


6. Mr. Chifley in a statement to Parliament, 6th March, 1947. 
7. The Age, Sth June, 1947 
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A New Constitution for Japan. 


J. M. Ward. 


On May 3rd, 1947, a new constitution came into force in Japan. 
The Meiji Constitution, granted by the Emperor in 1889, was 
replaced by a constitution purporting to represent the will of the 
Japanese people. In the election of last April and in the constitution 
which has now come into force are comprehended the most im- 
portant of the overt indications of the “democratisation” of Japan. 
How far is the new constitution an indication of any real change in 
the nature of Japanese political life? Legally, how does it compare 
with the Constitution of 1889? How far do its terms embody the 
decisions taken by the Allies before the war ended, for the political 
and social reconstruction of Japan? 


I. 


The answers to these questions are the measure of Allied success 
in implementing immediate post-surrender policy in Japan. The 
principal factor in official declarations of Allied policy towards 
Japan has been the decision to establish a political and economic 
regime in that country which would reduce its war potential to a 
minimum. The Cairo Declaration of December 1, 1943, laid down 
that Japanese oppression would be punished and territories con- 
quered by Japan would be restored. The Potsdam Declaration of 
July 26, 1945, calling on Japan to surrender immediately, contained 
a fairly detailed statement of Allied policy on the political side. 
“Irresponsible militarism” was to be eliminated; the free develop- 
ment of democratic tendencies amongst the Japanese people was to 
be ensured; “‘a peacefully inclined and responsible government” was 
to be established “tn accordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people”; and points in Japanese territory were to be 
occupied “until such a new order is established and until there is 
convincing proof that Japan’s war-making power is destroyed.” 
The Japanese instrument of surrender’ accepted the Potsdam Pro- 
clamation (which had reaffirmed the Cairo Declaration) and also 
declared that the Emperor and Government of Japan would rule 


1. Sept. 2, 1945; see Current Notes on International Affairs, Vol. 17, No. 10 (Oct. 1946), 
p. 648, 
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the state, subject to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(General MacArthur). 


The latter provision embodied an important policy decision on 
the part of the Allies, who at the time of the Potsdam Declaration 
had not made explicit their intentions regarding the Japanese Em- 
peror. It is known that, when the Japanese Government considered 
the terms of the Declaration, the Emperor took the view that his 
position “‘as a sovereign ruler” need not be affected. *A proposal 
for surrender in which the position of the Emperor was safeguarded 
by the clause, “with the understanding that the said declaration 
does not comprise any demand which prejudices the position of His 
Majesty as a Sovereign Ruler,” was made on August 10, 1945, 
through the Swiss Government’. The Allies, a day later, accepted 
this term conditionally, making the Emperor subject to the Sup- 
reme Commander and adding that, “the ultimate form of Govern- 
ment of Japan shall, in accordance with the Potsdam Declaration, 
be established by the freely expressed will of the Japanese people.” 
*The Allied reply involved an important definition of the terms of 
the Potsdam Declaration. At Potsdam the Allies had declared that 
the Japanese people should establish “ta peacefully inclined and re- 
sponsible Government.” But the Note of August 11, which was 
accepted by Japan, declared that the Japanese people could deter- 
mine “the ultimate form” of their government. In other words, a 
new constitution, embodying the wishes of the Japanese people, 
might be adopted. 


II. 


On September 6, 1945, four days after the formal acceptance of 
the Japanese surrender, further details of policy regarding the new 
constitution were given in the paper entitled “United States Initial 
Post-Surrender Policy for Japan.” The paper envisaged the estab- 
lishment of “Democratic self-government” in Japan, but added that 
“it is not the responsibility of the Allied Powers to impose upon 
Japan any form of Government not supported by the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people.” 


The paper was silent on questions of procedure, which were re- 
ferred to, however, in the message sent to General MacArthur 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff (also on September 6). By this 
instrument the Supreme Commander was given power “to rule the 


2. D. N. Rowe, “The New Japanese Constitution,” Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 29, 1947. 


3. Japanese offer of Surrender, Aug. 10, 1945; Current Notes on International Affairs, cit. 
sup. p. 646. 


4. Reply to Japan, Aug. 11, 1945; ibid. 
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State” through the Emperor and the Japanese Government and also 
& Pp p 
received a wider power designated “control of Japan.” 


Presumably it was in reliance on the second power that General 
MacArthur ordered the Japanese Government on October 11, 1945, 
to take steps towards “Liberalising” the constitution. Considerable 
activity followed, a Constitutional Problem Investigation Com- 
mittee (under Joji Matsumoto) being set up by Prince Konoye at 
the command of the Emperor. Various political parties also busied 
themselves with draft constitutions. 


For reasons which subsequent events make clear enough, the task 
of constitutional reform was taken over in February, 1946, by the 
Government Section of the Supreme Commander’s Headquarters. 
Within three weeks, a draft constitution had been prepared. In 
two fundamental matters it departed radically from the Meiji Con- 
stitution. Sovereignty was transferred from the Emperor to the 
people and Japan was made to renounce war for all time. 


The reaction of Shidehara Government (to which the draft was 
presented on March 6, 1946) showed up the reasons for which the 
task of Constitution making had been taken out of its hands. The 
Government took the view that the constitution broke too sharply 
with Japanese tradition, especially in relation to the political pre- 
rogatives and powers of the Emperor. Yoshida, who succeeded 
Shidehara as Premier, had no hesitation in praising the Meiji Con- 
stitution openly. It was only after considerable pressure had been 
exerted by Supreme Headquarters and by Opposition members of 
the Diet that the Constitution passed in a form preserving the sense 
of the March draft. Even at that stage the Government regarded 


the constitution merely as one of the necessary consequences of 
military defeat.® 


Il. 


Although the new Constitution was passed into force by an over- 
whelming majority of votes, there was little enthusiasm for its 
enactment. Resignation was the keynote of many of the speeches 
in the Diet.’ The Conservatives argued that the new constitution 
was necessary only in order to reassure the Allies: “the old instru- 
ment,” declared Keikichi Kida, “is not undemocratic if enforced in 
the right manner.” Some Conservative speeches suggested gratifica- 
tion at the fact that the Meijz Constitution had been supplanted, 
not amended. Presumably there was a hope that, if the new con- 


5. D. N. Rowe, op. cit. p. 16, discusses both messages. 
6. Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 31, 1946, p. 12. 


7. For some Japanese criticisms, see The World Today, Vol. Il, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), p. S17. 
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stitution could be abandoned at some future date, the Meiji Con- 
stitution could be reintroduced in its pristine form. 


There were also liberal critics of the new Constitution. The 
famous constitutional lawyer, Dr. Minobe, who had been prose- 
cuted before the war for his leadership of the liberal school of 
thought on the Meiji Constitution, felt that the powers of the 
Emperor had been reduced too much in the new constitution. 
Minobe also feared that the House of Representatives would take 
the bit between its teeth with “runaway legislation.” Communists, 
of course, opposed the new constitution root and branch. 


Criticism of the constitution cannot have taken the Supreme 
Commander’s Headquarters by surprise. The constitution itself is 
part of the reforming process in Japan, providing a framework in 
which the more liberal tendencies of Japanese politics and society 
are to be cultivated. The initiative in seeking constitutional reform 
came from the Allies. Although General MacArthur felt justified 
in saying that, “The Government draft is a Japanese document,” 
the share taken by his staff in its preparation was certainly a large 
one. 


IV. 


The character of the new constitution is to be established not 
only by considering the circumstances of its origin and the policies 
to which the Allies stand committed, but also by comparing it with 
the Meiji Constitution. How far may it be held that the new con- 
stitution is specifically designed to correct tendencies that had 
appeared in the working of its predecessor? 


The Meiji Constitution was promulgated in 1889 in order to 
stabilise the political situation that had developed after the over- 
throw of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1867) and the restoration of 
the Emperor. The enemies of the Shogunate had been numerous. 
Led by the four clans of Satsuma, Choshu, Hizen and Tosa and 
their samurai, they had included also the merchant classes (who had 
been excluded from political power) and samurai who had made 
cause with them and the Emperor himself (who had been kept in 
subjection by the Tokugawas). 


The new ruling class in Japan soon split against itself and created 
enemies by the speed of the changes that it initiated and the tough, 
selfish rigour with which it pursued its own interests. The policy of 
this class was to rule behind the Imperial screen: to make loyalty to 
the Emperor the constant compulsive force in Government. The 
attack on the new rulers of Japan (coming partly from their own 
ranks) was in terms of (a) a demand for representation tn govern- 
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ment and (b) the weapons of western liberalism and _ political 
democracy. 

It was to compound with these demands, which the ruling classes 
could not suppress, that the constitutional movement of 1881-1889 
began. The intention was to establish a constitution, which, bemng 
handed down by a divine Emperor, would end discussion of political 
rights and civil liberties, and which would itself unmistakably re- 
affirm the divinity and sovereignty of the Emperor, in whose name 
the ruling classes designed to govern. 

For these reasons the so-called “modern” constitution of 1889 
preserved in its text the doctrines of imperial divinity, the supreme 
authority of the throne and the duty of subjects to honour the 
Emperor and obey his laws. Taken together with the Imperial 
House Law, the Meiji Constitution gave the ancient authority of 
the Emperor a new, formal embodiment. The preamble of the 
constitution stated that: 

“We hereby promulgate. . . . a fundamental law of State, to exhibit the 
principles, by which We are to be guided in Our conduct, and to point out 
to what Our descendants and Our subjects and their descendants are forever 
to conform. The rights of sovereignty of the State, We have inherited from 
Our Ancestors, and We shall bequeath rhem to our descendants. Neither We 
nor They shall in future fail to wield them, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution hereby granted.” 

Besides establishing a system of government by the authority of 
the Emperor, the 1889 Constitution was also intended to bring 
Japan into the general swim of political developments overseas. Thus 
the constitution which so studiously affirmed the divinity of the 
Emperor, also showed considerable resemblance to western 
models and was not in its terms illiberal. It was drawn up by the 
Seido Torishirabe Kyoku (the Bureau for Investigation of Con- 
stitutional Systems) under Count Ito, who had been sent to Europe 
in 1882 to study the constitutions of western states. Ito had been 
particularly impressed by the Bismarkian model and based the 
Japanese system on a modified vezsion of it. 

In operation the Constitution of 1889 amply fulfilled the inten- 
tions of its creators. The Emperor institution, progressively elevated 
to a semi-mystical cult, was used by shifting groups of zaibatsu, 
militarists, bureaucrats and nobility to sanctify their own policies. 
In varying degree, these policies atmed at the aggrandisement of 
Japan. Wiener particular interests were being most served by any 
particular policy, none of the really powerful groups in Japanese 
political life deviated from the line of using the Constitution and 
the imperial system as a mask for autocratic government. On every 
major occasion that the constitution had to be interpreted, the trend 
was away from liberalism. In 1892 an Imperial ordinance gave the 
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House of Peers equal powers with the House of Representatives on 
the Budget. The Privy Council was allowed to draw to itself great 
powers which would otherwise have belonged to Cabinet. The Genro 
exercised great influence as an extra-constitutional body down to 
1940, when the last surviving member, the moderate Prince Saionji, 
died. From 1895 the Ministers for the Army and Navy had to be 
ranking generals or lreutenant-generals and admirals or vice-admirals 
on the active list.. In the Minobe case in 1934, it was settled that the 
throne was absolute and supreme above all other institutions and 
was in fact itself the State. 


7. 

The Potsdam Declaration, as accepted by Japan, embodied a 
clear-cut policy towards the Meiji Constitution. The Allies were 
pledged to eradicate militarism and to encourage democratic ten- 
dencies. More specifically they were to see “ta peacefully inclined 
and responsible Government” established. The new government, 
however, was to be “in accordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people” and the people were to have the final voice in 
determining the form of their government. ° 

From the Allied point of view the position was clear. The Meiji 
Constitution had proved a useful vehicle for militarism. The Allies 
themselves believed that there were considerable democratic tend- 


encies in Japan awaiting encouragement. Plainly what was needed 
was a new constitution, which would eradicate the militarism asso- 
ciated with the working of the old constitution, while giving de- 
mocracy a chance to grow. 


VI. 


The basic political conception of the new constitution is that the 
Emperor is made a mere symbol of the State, effective power being 
transferred to the Diet. The preamble proclaims the sovereignty of 
the people’s will. The constitution itself is proclaimed in the name 
of the people and enacted by the Diet. The Meiji Constitution was 
granted by the Emperor after being prepared by a select body, 
which was open to the influences of only the most powerful political 
leaders. 

Chapter I of the new Constitution defines the position of the 
Emperor in detail. His divine ancestry and divine right to rule are 
abruptly denied by Article 2, adopting the British principle of 
succession parliamentarily established. The Emperor is not only the 
mere symbol of the state, but he is made to derive his authority 
from the people (not, as in the Meiji Constitution, from a line of 
succession “unbroken for ages eternal”). The Emperor is deprived 
of virtually all the powers of government that he formerly enjoyed. 
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The system of Imperial Ordinances (Meiji Constitution, Art. 8) 
has been abolished. The Emperor appoints the Prime Minister, but 
only “as designated by the Diet.” He acts subject “to the advice 
and approval” of Cabinet and Cabinet accepts responsibility for acts 
of state. The privileges of Cabinet extend even to the ceremonial 
aspects of the Emperor duties. 


It is easy to see that the new constitution has completely destroyed 
the legal foundations of the old system of rule through the Emperor. 
The imperial system has been limited and the Emperor made the 
constitutional head of a state in which legal power resides in the 
people and the Diet. 


According to the letter of the new constitution, sovereignty is 
now vested in the people and their elected representatives. The Diet, 
comprising a House of Representatives and a House of Councillors, 
is “‘the sole law-making authority of the State” (Article 41) and 
consists of “elected members, representatives of all the people” 
(Article 43). The qualifications of electors and members are to be 
fixed without discrimination of race, creed, sex, social status or 
property. (Manhood suffrage has existed in Japan since 1925). 
Cabinet is the executive and is “collectively responsible to the Diet.” 
(Articles 65, 66, 69). The Prime Minister (appointed as above) 
himself appoints or removes other Ministers of State, a majority of 
whom must be chosen from Diet members. (Article 68). 


Previously the Prime Minister was appointed by the Emperor, on 
the recommendation of the Genro (with the advice of the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold) ; more recently, the Privy Council played an increasing part 
tm the appointment of the Prime Minister. The right now conferred 
on the Diet to designate the Prime Minister is new. It was exercised 
on May 23rd when Tetsu Katayama, leader of the Social Democrat 


Party, was elected Prime Minister by an overwhelming majority in 
the Diet. 


The new constitution has also increased the powers of the Lower 
House (Representatives) in comparison with those of the Upper 
House (Councillors). The Councillors have greater security of 
tenure, but the Representatives may by a two-thirds majority of 
members present pass any bill over the adverse decision of the Coun- 
cillors. The Representatives may pass the budget against the vote of 
the Councillors. 


All of these provisions are novel. Under the Meiji Constitution 
and Ordinances, the House of Peers consisted of all Princes of the 
Blood who were of age, princes and marquises over 29 years of age, 
elected representatives of the other orders of nobility, not more than 
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125 imperial appointees for life, four elected members of the Im- 
perial Academy and finally a group of about 66 persons elected by 
and from the highest taxpayers of each prefecture. This body, with 
its highly conservative trends, was a representative conglomeration 
of the most powerful groups in Japanese politics. It enjoyed equal 
legislative powers with the House of Representatives. 


The Diet and Cabinet (responsible to it) have now been given 
power to govern Japan. Under the Meiji Constitution the power of 
the Diet had always been very restricted. Every law required the 
consent of the Diet (Article 37) but the Diet’s power over the 
purse was severely limited by constitutional provision and by im- 
perial prerogative. The Diet had no constitutional share in the 
conduct of foreign relations, though its opinion could be repre- 
sented by interpellations and addresses to the throne. The power of 
legislation by Imperial Ordinance (supposedly confined to urgent 
cases when the Diet was not in session) was used fairly frequently 
and it was rarely difficult for the executive to obtain the approval 
from the next session of the Diet by which the ordinance was given 
the force of an ordinary law. 


The Meiji Constitution contamed no provision for a Cabinet, 
although it did make the respective Ministers of State responsible 
for advising the Emperor and also required “Laws, Imperial Ordin- 
ances and Imperial Rescripts” to bear the counterstgnature of a 
Minister. (Article 55). A weak Cabinet system grew up in which 
Cabinet itself was always in danger of being overshadowed by the 
Privy Council, which was a bulwark of authoritarianism, dominated 
by elderly statesmen in close sympathy with the ruling groups. An 
example of Privy Council action, leading to the overthrow of a 
Cabinet occurred in 1927 when the Council refused to approve an 
imperial Ordinance granting relief to the Bank of Taiwan and thus 
brought about the downfall of the Wakatsuki Government.® 


The position of Cabinet was also weakened by the peculiar position 
of the Minister of the Army and Navy, discussed above. In the case 
of the Cabinet, as with most other institutions of Japanese Govern- 
ment under the Merji Constitution, effective power was located in 
the hands of the bureaucrats, the nobility, the zaibatsu and the 
militarists. 


The importance of the parliamentary system under the Meiji 
Constitution was never very great. Its operation was further im- 
peded by stringent laws pushed through for the control of “dan- 
gerous thoughts” and by such acts as the suppression of the Labour 


8. See K. Colegrove, “The Japanese Privy Council”, American Political Science Review, Vol. 
XXV, pp. 589 ff., 881 ff. 
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Party. The process of dimmishing the sphere of parliamentary 
action by the adoption of interpretations of the Constitutions 
favourable to the executive (e.g. by the Privy Council) was also 
significant. The new constitution contains specific proviston for its 
own interpretation and for the adjudication on the legality of laws. 
These tasks are entrusted to the Supreme Court (Article 81), whose 
independence is fairly well safeguarded. 

Civil rights are exhaustively protected by Chapter 3 of the Con- 
stitution, the details of which bear testimony to the need of consti- 
tutional guarantees of liberty in Japan. Article 11, which is worded 
in such a way as to make amendment difficult, guarantees “external 
and inviolate” the “fundamental human rights” mentioned in the 
Constitution. The rights so guaranteed are not substantially 
different from those protected by the Meiji Constitution. The new 
constitution, however, omits the phrase “‘according to law” (and its 
variants) , which qualified most of the affirmations of liberty made 
in 1889. Thus freedom of association, speech and press are now 
unconditionally guaranteed (Article 21). Presumably a national 
emergency would justify exceptions. The rights of peaceful 
petition, freedom of religion, freedom of domicile and free access 
to the Courts are preserved. Matters on which new or more specific 
provision is made include the right to redress against officials, free- 
dom of occupation and academic freedom. (Articles 17, 22 and 23). 
Article 25 guarantees “minimum standards of wholesome and cul- 
tured living to all.” The right to work, legal fixation of hours and 
wages and prohibition of exploited labour are set out in Article 27. 
Trade union activity is permitted by Article 28. 

Women’s rights are established in a way which will probably seem 
odd to many Japanese. Contractual marriage is established by 
Article 24; husbands and wives have equal rights; divorce is recog- 
nised. 

It would be unfair to submit many of these articles to juridicial 
analysis. Their justification is that they are a necessary component 
of any policy of establishing the kind of democratic government in 
Japan for which the Allies hope. If some of the articles read like 
statements of policy and others seems redundant, it is because new 
social standards have to be sought on which to base the working of 
the new liberal parliamentary system. 


VIL. 

In terms of legal change the new constitution represents a major 
revolution in the political structure of Japan. The background of 
Japanese politics and society, with its tendency towards oligarchial 
absolutism, is largely antithetical to what has now been established. 
Can the constitution, replete as it is with western liberalism, be 
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expected to work in the spirit, or even in the letter? In international 
society, as at present constituted, can Chapter 2, modelled on the 
Briand- Kellogg Pact, by which Japan renounces the use of war as a 


“sovereign right of the nation” for settling international disputes 
be held of much utility? 


The answer to these questions, as they are provided by the history 
of Japan between 1889 and 1945, would be in the negative. But 
past experience is not decisive. Given a liberal constitution, would 
liberal elements in Japan have any better chance of becoming sig- 
nificant then they had a decade ago? Some emphasis should also be 
latd on the probability of continued Allied pressure on Japan to give 
the new constitution a prolonged trial. The changed social and 
economic set-up, emerging from the post-war collapse, may also be 
favourable to the new constitution. Whether the habit of political 
subservience and the domination of the long-established rulers of 
Japan will be affected is, however, very doubtful. 


Wisely, the Japanese people have been given ample opportunity 
to vary the new constitution. A decision of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, taken on October 17, 1946, provides that the Diet is to 
review the constitution “not sooner than one year and not later than 
two years after it has gone into effect.”” The Commission will make 
a similar review and, if thought necessary, conduct a referendum. 
The constitution itself contains a simple procedure for its own 
amendment. A two-thirds vote of all the members of each House 
will initiate an amendment, which becomes law on recefving a 
majority vote of all the people. (Article 96). 


It is open to the Japanese to amend their new constitution out of 
existence. While Allied occupation continues, such a course is highly 
improbable. But to regard this constitution of a few months’ stand- 
ing as likely to be confirmed by general satisfaction with its pro- 
vistons is quite unjustified. Finally, the obvious truths have to be 
remembered, that no set of laws need be worked in the spirit in 
which it was devised and that no set of institutions can guarantee 
liberty in a society where the foundations of liberty are weak. 
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A Latin Bloc? 


E. von Hofmannstbhal 


History does not follow the lines of logic but of psychology, mass 
psychology. There may be a surprise in the near future for those 
who consider Pan-Americanism an unshakeable movement because 
it is rational, logical and tested by time. Sumner Welles in Where 
Are We Heading? wrote: “The modern world has seen no more 
enlightened nor practical foundation for international understand- 
ing, whether regional or universal, than that established by a series 
of treaties and agreements entered into by the American Republics 
between 1933 and 1943.” James Burnham, in The Struggle for the 
World said that for practical purposes of power all countries of this 
continent are already part of the American Empire. These and 
other observers may find themselves wrong. There is a danger 
threatening both Pan-Americanism and the older movement of 
Pan-Europism now being revived by Churchill. 

The spirit of the Latin peoples is in ferment. In Europe Italy is 
defeated, France empoverished, Spain under dictatorship. In 
America the three great countries, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico 
made wonderful economic advances during the war, and the wealth 
of the other Latin countries has greatly increased. The Latins of 
Europe have lost, the Latins of America have gained. In the Latin 
world the centre of gravity has moved westward. 

Physically and spiritually South America is nearer to Europe 
than to North America. She has not looked to London or to New 
York for intellectual inspiration, but to Paris. The bulk of her 
immigration came from the Apennine and Iberian peninsulas. The 
great Argentine internationalist, Roque Saenz Pena, expressed her 
feeling: “Spain—our mother; Italy—our friend; France—our 
sister!” The relatives have lost much of their power and wealth. 
They are now poor relatives. One has to come to their support! 
The Latin American feels happier in giving than in taking. He feels 
more warmly towards the receiver than towards the donor. He does 
not refuse a gift, but the ties of profit and gratitude are weaker 
than those created by the satisfaction of giving. That is why the 
roots of Pan-Americanism are not so strongly imbedded in Latin- 
American soil. There is too much gold around them, instead of soil. 

Argentina, for the first time im her history, has become a creditor 
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country. Since she got rid of her first dictator, Rozas, three gener- 
ations ago, she has become the most developed of all Latin American 
countries and is now the wealthiest of all Latin countries. Her per 
capita wealth is the fifth in the world. By a few skilful controls on 
her economic nerve centres, a new dictator is able to use her wealth 
to back his policy. Being a Latin-American himself, Perén knows 
well how to do this. Merely to give a loan to a country, at the dis- 
cretionary disposal of her leading politicians, is not enough. It is 
wise at the same time to decorate these politicians, or at least to give 
a banquet in their honour, or to offer them the opportunity to give 
one in your honour. Perén is sending diplomatic missions to many 
countries, with promises and high sounding catchcries. He does not 
forget countries like Nicaragua and San Domingo, which are ruled 
by dictators, too. The members of his Central American delegation 
received grants totalling over 125,000 pesos (£10,000 (A) ) per 
month. That is a safe way to make friends. On the other side, Perén 
provides something substantial along with his ambassadors of good- 
will and propaganda. Chile has received a loan of five billion Chilean 
pesos, the largest in her history. Englishmen and Americans have 
invested much more in this country, but not in one sum granted 
to the Government. Through an exchange of economic advantages, 
through the abolition of trade barriers which should have dis- 
appeared long ago, Perén has tied Chile to Argentina. To Brazil 
and Uruguay he is not giving loans, for which these countries have 
no use, but food, which they need. Having abolished by decree all 
competition in food trade in Argentina, having made it a monopoly 
of the Government, he is able to sell that food at his own price, 
under his own conditions. 

Perén does not hesitate to apply economic pressure where he 
thinks it useful. Bolivia, whose traffic and supply is at the mercy 
of Argentina, was put under a blockade until she yielded. Belgium 
has been given the choice between starvation and extortion. She 
has to buy Argentine wheat 30 per cent. above the world price. 

Argentina is the only country whose constitution explicitly 
authorises unrestricted immigration. For years she has violated this 
provision of her constitution by closing her doors tightly against 
immigration. Now she is opening them for a few hundred thousand 
Italians, preferably Fascists, thus relieving the distress of “her friend 
Italy.” It is a fair guess that her move in the near future will be a 
loan to Italy, thus imitating the loan of the United States to Great 
Britain. Argentina helps Italy, just as the United States helps Eng- 
land! The Argentinians will love Perén for this gesture even more 
than the Italians. Argentina, breaking away from the New York— 
Buenos Aires line, which most of the time stopped at Montevideo, 
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now forms the end of another line: Buenos Aires—Rome, where she 
is not at the receiving, but at the giving end. That is the crowning 
of an historic development: Argentina is free, she has paid her debts 
to the United States, has purchased her railroads from England for 
half their value, is now helping European sister countries. Many 
sins might be forgiven the leader for this gift to national pride. 

This success the great competitor of Argentina, Brazil with her 
45 million inhabitants, could not accept without losing face. She 
may imitate the gesture by a loan to France. The ties which con- 
nected Southwestern Europe with South America will be strength- 
ened anew from the western side. The sins which Spain and Portugal 
committed in South and Central America are forgotten. A family 
of nations, united by similar language, equal feeling and the same 
religion, is closing its ranks. Some of its most important members 
follow the Fascist system. 

The economic, spiritual and political power of this group of 
nations should not be underrated. Without taking into account 
the colonies of the European members, it would control nine million 
square miles, more than Soviet Russia controls; over 260 million 
inhabitants, that is, more than all the English-speaking European 
peoples; twenty-four governments, enough to block any important 
decision of the United Nations. Add to that six million square miles 
of the colonies with 100 million inhabitants, and a dozen millions 
living in other countries tied by spiritual links to the Latin group, 
and one sees a formidable power, which may well be the decisive 
factor between the Western and Eastern world. 


A few men are already aware of this problem. They sit in the 
Kremlin, and there are definite signs that they are looking ahead in 
this direction. They know that totalitarianism of any variety works 
for them. It is easier for them to work with a government that 
speaks in their terms, and easier to make propaganda for their own 
variety among a population that is oppressed by any kind of totali- 
tarianism. Thus m recent months the Communist Parties have 
made more progress in the Latin American countries than anywhere 
else in the world, advancing in some cases, as in Brazil, from one half 
to ten per cent. of the population. More and more of their govern- 
ments, as for instance Argentina, receive huge Russian missions and 
increased Russian diplomatic staff. More and more Latin-American 
businessmen make profits on Russian trade. 

The English-speaking nations are not competing sufficiently with 
these forces. Shortly after losing her North American colonies Eng- 
land was on the way to winning another colony in Argentina. The 
attempt failed, otherwise that country might be to-day a British 
Dominion like Canada. England did not conquer Argentina by 
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force of arms, but built her up economically. She changed a poor 
and uncivilized country into one of the most prosperous of the 
world. Argentina’s economy is the product of England. Its back- 
bone, the railways, were constructed by England. Her agriculture 
is due to England: the poor native cattle were improved by British 
breeds, the growth of wheat improved by British methods, the wool 
in Patagonia produced by Scottish shepherds. England participated 
with fair profits in the development of a fertile country. 

All that is forgotten. The Argentinians, who are proud of their 
history and know by heart all the battles of their “‘proceres,” their 
heroes, have forgotten the economic history of their country. They 
are not taught in school the gratitude which they owe England for 
the economic development of their country; but they are taught 
the gratitude they owe France for intellectual guidance, Italy and 
Spain for population. 

The same process, on a smaller scale, may be observed in other 
Latin-American countries. Chile’s industry and her navy were built 
by Englishmen; British railways linked Bolivia with Peru and 
Argentina, the Bolivian and Peruvian inland- with the sea; British 
railways and river boats penetrated into the jungles of Brazil; British 
capital opened the oil wells of Mexico. Not one of these countries 
remembers with gratitude this contribution to its development. 
The United States has poured enormous wealth into these countries. 
At the beginning the yield was high; but losses, reduction of interest, 
genuine and artificial defaults formerly, and open and veiled ex- 
propriation more recently, have converted these investments into 
a loan without interest. One can travel from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn, from the Andes to the mouth of the Amazon, without 
hearing a word of acknowledgment for this help, but only Com- 
munist propaganda against exploitation by capital or nationalistic 
propaganda against exploitation by foreign capital. 

To meet the problem of a Latin bloc, the Anglo-Saxon nations 
should co-ordimate their influence, the United States in Europe, 
Great Britain in Latin-America. The United States is more feared 
than loved in Latin-America; Great Britain and Canada meet less 
suspicion there. Economic power, which is now concentrated in the 
United States, is of greater importance to Europe than to South 
America. Thus Great Britain might keep the Latin-Americans from 
forming a Latin bloc and the United States prevent the Latin Euro- 
pean countries from joining one. 

Time presses. Latin nationalism is on the move in America and 
may reach Europe in a Latin bloc. Such a Latin bloc would touch 
strategic points of world importance in the Mediterranean and 
round the Panama Canal. 
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The United Nations Charter 
Critically Considered: 


The Principles and Law of the Charter. 


Sir Frederic Eggleston 


No Security Scheme will be of any real value in bringing peace 
by itself. It must be in a framework in which there is a possibility 
of stability and in which basic rights are protected. In the activities 
of human beings, problems of conflict and adjustment are constantly 
arising. Human needs require satisfaction and, unless they are 
supplied, tensions will be set up which will cause disharmonies. On 
the other hand, many communities do not possess the capacity or 
the resources to handle many of the problems which arise, because 
they are primitive and illiterate. In these cases, positive measures 
are necessary to resolve these tensions and prevent the growth of 
those conflicts out of which wars arise. 


The great virtue of the Charter is that these further needs are 
recognised in far greater measure than they were in the Covenant 
of the League. I contend, however, that such recognition is in- 
adequate and imperfect and it is therefore necessary to understand 
exactly what the Charter does in these respects and in what direction 
we should press for development of the instruments which it does 
provide. 


We talk of the necessity of a rule of law—but the mere setting up 
of authority with powers does not create a rule of law. It may 
merely instal an instrument of irresponsible despotism. The evolu- 
tion of human institutions has not proceeded merely by the creation 
of instruments of power. Law has grown side by side with power. 
Mankind has always endeavoured to condition power by law; in 
other words, to create authority. It is true that absolute power has 
often been created but it has, as a rule, been usurped as a result of a 
conflict of forces. From primitive times, there has always been a 
set of customs, mores, norms to which the governing body is subject. 
Absolute power is usually the resultant of social or political incom- 
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petence on the part of the masses leading to a struggle in which one 
side wins and becomes absolute. This usually leads to a struggle to 
reassert the conditions to which power is subject. 


In setting up, therefore, an authority like the United Nations, it 
is an inseparable part of the process to lay down the conditions in 
which it shall operate and by which it shall be bound. In an ad hoc 
body like the United Nations, these conditions and laws will not be 
flexible and alterable as are the laws of a modern state. They will 
consist, in the first place, of a few stmple propositions in which the 
purposes of the organisation and the agreed principles, on which it 
should act and which limit its actions, will be declared. These may 
be called the fundamental law of the organisation. Hans Kelsen 
would call them the “grundnorms” of the Charter. 


In the Charter, Chapter 1 is intended to provide this fundamental 
law. I shall criticise these provisions later and attempt to show that 
they are inadequate. Before doing so, I want to make another obser- 
vation. In the world to-day, there are many elements of a world 
community. There is international law; there is a world civilisation 
in which many ideas are shared by most people; there is a world-wide 
interchange of goods on which our life and living standards depend, 
a world-wide system of communication and much co-ordination 
of activity. I say, however, that there is not yet a world community 
for the reason that, in all cases of difficulty and conflict, the average 
cittzen resorts to the national state for protection and refuses to 
give his allegiance to a world state. 


But a world community is developing and it is in our interests 
to see that it develops as quickly as possible. As it develops, it will 
be increasingly possible to set up authorities with power to make 
decisions in limited but increasing areas and thus intensify and make 
more effective the structure on which a world community will be 
built. These are expressed in a series of international agreements of 
all types varying from those which merely provide for statistics to 
those which regulate international travel in planes or use of radio 
waves. We have created a Food and Agricultural Organisation with 
a view to improving the machinery for welfare and nutrition. We 
have commenced schemes to better monetary exchange and to pro- 
vide money for development. A number of these schemes are co- 
ordinating effort all over the globe. Arising out of this external 
intercourse is a body of prrvate and public international law. 


I think it is all to the good that these agreements have been nego- 
tiated between sovereign states. An attempt to force the develop- 
ment by legislation through a power organ would have been a mis- 
take. The process should be evolutionary. But now that these agree- 
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ments exist and organisations are functioning, a Court is an appro- 
priate instrument to work on them, interpret them, rationalise 
them, put in the form of norms of conduct the principles on which 
they appear to be based. In this way, it may be possible greatly to 
extend the area covered so that all people may have an interest in 
their continuance and find that their stake in an international com- 
munity is almost as great as that which they have in their national 
state, great enough to evoke great sacrifices to ensure its con- 
tinuance. 

These considerations indicate the rationale of several aspects of 
the Charter. Chapter 1 represents the fundamental promises and 
agreements on which the Charter itself is predicated. The World 
Court is an organ which carries out a jural interpretation of the 
world system I have indicated; it administers an international law 
which is accepted as far as it goes and the set of agreements men- 
tioned in Chapter IX; the machinery of that chapter will help to 
develop the framework of a world community m the economic 
aspects. To what extent are these provisions adequate? 


Purposes and Principles. 


Chapter I opens with a statement of purposes contained in 
Article 1. I do not consider that these have much value except as 
window-dressing. A great many people are fond of statements of 
abstract rights but these are usually an embarrassment to the Con- 
stitution in which they appear. They have no legal effect, for law 
is positrve—not abstract. Law in Anglo-Saxon and Roman com- 
munities developed through remedies—forms of action. If there is 
no means of enforcement, there is no right. These general state- 
ments of principle may affect interpretation but, when they do, 
they are often used in a reactionary sense. 

In Article 2, however, there are positive agreements on certain 
principles of conduct and it is upon these additions to norms of 
international conduct that the Charter is built. 

Categorically set out, they are: 

Recognition of the sovereign equality of the members; 
Agreement to fulfil the obligations of the Charter; 
Agreement to settle disputes by peaceful means and so that peace is 
not endangered; 
Agreement to refrain from the use of force— 
(a) against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
member State; 
(b) in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations; 
Agreement to assist the United Nations in actions taken under the 
Charter; 
Agreement to refrain from assistance to any State against which pre- 
ventive action is being taken. 
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There is, in addition, an undertaking on behalf of the organisation 
to ensure that non-members act in accordance with the principles 
so far as necessary for peace and a proviso that nothing shall 
authorise the United Nations to intervene in matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction nor require members to submit 
such matters to settlement within the Charter. This last proviso is 
qualified by the statement that it is not to prejudice the enforcement 
provisions of Chapter VII. 


A few words of comment on each of these is desirable. The pro- 
visions of Article 2 Paragraph 1 together with the paragraph (7) 
against non-intervention are, in my opinion, necessary. The member 
state should be recognised in the world order in the same way as 
personality and personal freedom are recognised as the basis of com- 
munity in the state. It is true that states are not equal in power but 
all this principle means is that states are equal in status before the 
Law of the United Nations. It is true also that, by the Charter, 
states surrender a certain degree of freedom and right of action, 
but a state does not sacrifice its sovereignty by entering into a 
contract in which it binds itself to do certain things or to accept 
obligations and directions. Conditions of this kind are necessary to 
give a stable foundation to an international institution. States will 
not bind themselves to take action unless they get some guarantee. 
As I show later, I would go further than this Clause does and give 
a guarantee of territorial integrity. 


The undertaking in Article 2, para. 2, to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter ts an essential element in the contract. 


In paragraph 3, the undertaking to settle disputes by peaceful 
means is also essential though it should not be taken as importing a 
guarantee that if the dispute is not settled the United Nations will 
settle it for the parties. This would be as good as a promise that 
all grievances would be rectified, which is impossible because a 
grievance is a psychological incident. All we should promise is that 
laws, including those which confer rights, will be enforced. 


Paragraph 4 contains the basic agreement in the Charter—the 
promise not to use or threaten force. I am afraid that it is 
somewhat blurred in drafting. The guarantee not to use force 
should be absolute and not conditioned. It weakens the absolute 
character of the prohibition to state any objective. Force should be 
outlawed unless it is used in accordance with the Charter and as 
decided on by the authority set up in it. The obligations should be 
the same as in the original form of the Kellogg Pact. The Charter 
is a means of implementing the Kellogg Pact. In my opinion, the 
essence of the preventive action of the United Nations is the 
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enforcement of this obligation as a matter of fact without excuse. 
No excuse is given within a state for a breach of order. If a man 
lays his hand on another, it is an assault, even if no damage is done. 


There are traces throughout the Charter that this embargo on 
force is conditional on a means being found of settling a dispute. 
This is, in my opinion, a mistake. The prohibition on force should 
be absolute, and, if the dispute cannot be settled or the alleged 
injustice corrected, it is just too bad. That fact should not justify 
force or a threat to peace. 


There is no real injustice in this for several obvious reasons. In 
the first place, wars do not arise out of these incidental disputes, 
except on very rare occasions, and a war certainly cannot settle the 
dispute or cure an injustice. Surely the state of the world at the 
present time is ample evidence of this. In the second place, states 
cannot, as a practical proposition, get all their disputes settled. 
They go on without settlement in a vast majority of cases. Wars 
occur because one nation wants to get sufficient power to settle all 
questions in its own favour. Thirdly, all disputes which are justici- 
able can be settled by Courts mcluding the International Court, 
and it should be made -possible for all justiciable disputes to be 
settled by the Court. In so far as this is not possible at the present 
time, every effort should be made by the extension of international 
law and international agreements to bring disputes within the 
justiciable area. 

On the other hand, I would take out of this Clause and erect into 
a positive undertaking the guarantee of the territorial integrity and 
political independence of states, members of the organisation. This 
part of the Clause was proposed because those who were in favour 
of such a guarantee were unable to get others to recognise its 
importance. It is interesting to appreciate the opposition to it. 


My advocacy of this principle is due to desire for the stability of 
the world order by the recognition once and for all of the legitimacy 
and the territories of the member states. This is just as important 
in an international entity as is the guarantee of boundaries and land- 
marks in an ordinary political entity. This assurance is at the back 
of the law of prescription which is practically universal in all 
systems of law. Boundary disputes are upsetting and productive of 
unrest. It would be better to settle them once and for all. It may 
not be possible to do this for all the world, but they are well settied 
in all civilised parts of the world. 


The objection to this is that it is said to freeze the status quo and 
prevent change. This is, in my opinion, a wrong view. The guar- 
antee of title or property right in a state does not prevent change— 
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and the guarantee of political integrity of the members of an inter- 
national organisation does not prevent development or organisation 
of all sorts of new relations within and without the state. It really 
facilitates change because it fixes a fundamental basis which gives 
that sort of certainty on which progress depends. The development 
of the U.S.A. from a farming and importing community in the 
1850’s to an industrial and exporting community in the 1940’s 
went on without any change of boundaries of any importance. 

This, of course, would be admitted, but the opposition comes 
from the Liberals and it is the relic of the age of revolution in the 
19th century when governments were upset and new regimes of an 
entirely different character installed. Liberalism was then connected 
with nationalism and some new states were created to give expres- 
sion to the new and presumably liberal idea of nationality. The 
Clause I am considering would prevent such changes being recog- 
nised. This may be so, but even those who advocate changes of this 
sort must realise the danger of constant agitation to which they 
lead. There must be some stage at which we can proclaim them 
settled and boundaries established, after which fresh claims shall be 
dropped. We have had two wars in which claims of this kind played 
some part in causation. The map of Europe has been gone over 
with the greatest care, populations have been and are being moved 
to comply with boundaries now established and it seems fair and 
essential to guarantee the present boundaries. 

One of the greatest difficulties has been the plight of the minor- 
ities, but no effort has ever improved the position of these minorities 
and, under the League, the attempt to enforce the minorities clauses 
was virtually abandoned. The fact is that, when once a state has 
been set up, a minority has some duty to give allegiance to the state 
in which it is incorporated and assimilate with its people. People 
resent this refusal to assimilate; it is the one unpardonable social sin 
and the minorities problem will never disappear until there are no 
minorities with political claims of a separatist character. 


I would, therefore, insert in the Charter the Clause which 
appeared in the Covenant of the League guaranteeing territorial 
integrity and political independence of the state members of the 
United Nations. The guarante of political independence is merely 
a definition of the phrase “sovereign equality.” It does not legitimise 
a regime or protect it from revolution. Each state must be respon- 
stble for solving its own ideological problems. It may be true that 
Communism is capable of white-anting the European system and 
laying all European states in the lap of Russia, but that is a risk 
which must be undertaken. It is diminished and not increased by 
this proposition. 
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Article 5 needs no comment, but Article 6 is noteworthy as a 
promise by the organisation that non-members will act in accord- 


ance with the principles of the League so far as necessary to ensure 
peace. 


Article 7: the provision for non-intervention simply carries out 
the principles embodied in the guarantee of equal sovereignty and 
territorial integrity and political independence. The proviso, how- 
ever, tn the last Clause is somewhat doubtful. It is not clear how 
non-intervention is relevant to the enforcement proviso. It may 
mean that, in enforcing the Charter, intervention may be involved 
when a state is subject to sanctions, There is no objection to this. 
On the other hand, if it contemplates the wide mterpretation of 
Article 39 in the sense I have discussed in a previous paper and that 
the Security Council can decide a matter of domestic jurisdiction 
in settling a dispute, then the proviso makes the clause meaningless. 


This raises a very big problem as to whether these undertakings 
are adequate and the answer depends on whether there are any other 
questions which might cause irret: °:vable injustice between nations. 
A case I have already mentioned is the case of an inland state within 
a continent whose access to the world may be prevented by the 
action of neighbouring states. It is alleged again by Japan that 
Roosevelt’s embargo on trade with Japan and his freezing of Japan- 
ese funds compelled Japan to go to war in self-defence. Questions 
of less urgency revolve round the access to raw materials which 
might be monopolised or concern the monopoly of land by states 
which either refuse to allow migration or discriminate against cer- 
tain migrants. The answer is that these things need attention, and 
it is hoped that the fundamental law of the Charter will in time be 


extended and norms of international conduct formulated covering 
these cases. 


The correct way of dealing with matters such as these is by inter- 
national conventions and, if it is not feasible to secure universal 
consent, ft might be provided that the consent of a number of states 
may be sufficient, or it might be possible to give the General 
Assembly the power to validate by a majority of, say, 90 per cent. a 
convention agreed to by a certain number of nations. But it is not 
often that these things really operate as causes of war or injustice to 
nations. Nations can, as a rule, make adjustments; they have done 
without compulsory provision for these things and cam go on doing 
so until stronger tendencies to international agreement arise in a 
more stable world. Moreover, in many cases, the circumstances are 
complex and the provisions required to do justice to all interests 
would be very elaborate. 
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In the preparatory discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks draft, 
several other principles were suggested as part of the fundamental 
law of the Charter. One was an undertaking to respect all treaty 
obligations in treaties registered with the United Nations and the 
other was to adhere to the provision of international law in any 
code of international law adopted by the United Nations or which 
may be declared to be a rule of international law by the Intern- 
national Court. I am sorry that these proposals were not adopted. 


Law and the International Court. 


The position at the present time is that we have a body of inter- 
national law, a maze of international treaties and conventions, some 
dealing with the relation of individual states and some dealing with 
affairs of international interest such as copyright, communications 
of various kinds, and we have a Court which is capable of deciding 
questions of international law and the meaning and implication of 
treaties. It is also capable of deciding questions of fact and may, if 


asked, give its opinion in any dispute arising between nations on 
legal questions. . 


If the Court were given plenary power to decide all disputes, it 
would be called upon to pronounce on political questions. The 
Anglo-Saxon nations have very great confidence in their judicial 
systems but they have always refused to allow the Court to make 
pronouncements on political questions. In fact, it is considered that 
it would forfeit respect if it did so because it would enter into 
controversial questions. It is sometimes, of course, compelled to 
function in cases of a controversial character, but only to apply a 
positive law to them. 


It is true that in early society judges pronounced their dooms and 
in doing so did make laws, but they always appealed to a positive 
law and actually defined it. Besides, we live in a self-conscious age 
and we cannot now do what was done in primitive ages. I feel 


strongly that we must stick to the rule that the Court can only 
decide justiciable cases. 


Nevertheless, there is a great bulk of material on which a Court 
can operate. It has tts acknowledged sphere—international law. It 
has the mass of treaties and the Charter of the United Nations as a 
nucleus for an extended international law. This is of great value 
and would give the Court great scope. Meanwhile, every effort 
should be made to extend the area of international law by agree- 
ment by codification and it might be possible to allow the Assembly 


to validate proposed legal rules if they secured a large majority of 
agreement. 
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The questions then remaining appear to me to be as follows: 


Should the Court be given compulsory jurisdiction in the above cases? 
Can the Court be used as an assistant in settling disputes, e.g., as a 


fact-finder? 

At San Francisco, the big Powers were averse to extending the 
powers of the Court in any way or to widening its jursidiction. The 
principle of voluntary submission of cases to the Court was retained 
and it was left to the States to sign the old form of optional clause 
m which they bound themselves to litigate, when cited, certain 
types of justiciable questions. This attitude of the great Powers was 
in line with their policy all through the discussions. The Charter 
was based on power. There is no doubt, of course, that reliance on 
an evolutionary and voluntary process of extending the scope of the 
Court has its value. But it is necessary that the process commence. 


Internationally-minded statesmen should start the process and take 
risks. 


I think it might reasonably be held that, where a treaty is made, 
it can be enforced by judgment of the Court and that parties should 
be compelled in these cases to appear when cited. A great many 
treaties contain a Clause which refers disputes to the International 
Court and this practice should be extended. The Charter has, in 
Article 96, affirmed the practice of advisory opinions and this prac- 


tice should be widely used. It would serve a useful purpose in 
extending the ambit of international law. A large number of 
advisory opinions, which should formulate legal rules for dealing 
with a number of situations which lend themselves to jural treat- 
ment and which are not essentially political, would reveal the points 
which are not yet covered. Dr. Percy Corbett, in his book, “Post- 
War Worlds,” has an interesting discussion on the power of the 
Court and its influence in the development of international law. He 
agrees that the Court should not create rules of international law 
but that, when a case comes before it, the Court should apply inter- 
national law if it covers the matter. If the matter were not so 
covered, the Court should say so, but, if it considered that the issue 
was a matter for jural treatment, suggest what the law should be. 
In cases of this kind, the Assembly might be empowered by a special 
majority vote to accept the rule as international law. The accepted 
rules of international law cover a very narrow area and this area is 
usually very controversial. But there are numerous matters which 
are non-controversral in which we should be glad to have rules 
formulated. 


I do not see any reason why the Security Council should not have 
positive power to refer a justiciable dispute to the Court. In this 
case, the reference should be compulsory and the Council might 
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divide the issue and refer certain justiciable questions to the Court 
for advisory opinion and it might state issues of fact to be tried 
by the Court. In the meantime, a strong effort should be made to 
codify the existing rules of international law. This has proved diffi- 
cult but, if we started with the areas in which there was little 
controversy and accepted these, we could work gradually into the 
more controversial areas. This process would reveal many cases in 
which there was no accepted rule of law, but in which some or all 
nations could make agreements. The solutions of some questions in 
these lines would pave the way to other conventions. 
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Australian Public Opinion: The 
Bretton Woods Controversy. 


J. D. B. Miller 





Australia lagged well behind the other United Nations in its 
decision to ratify the Bretton Woods Agreement, and may have 
caused considerable surprise by so doing; for it had been among the 
first to accept the other United Nations Agencies. Dr. Evatt had 
played a leading part in the discussions on peace settlements, labor 
organisation, colonies, veto power and, particularly, in his insistence 
on the necessity for the United Nations Social and Economic 
Council to become a workable instrument and not just a polite 
fiction. Why, then, should Australia hang back from the formation 
of an International Monetary Fund and an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development? An examination of the growth 
of Australian opinion about Bretton Woods may help to illustrate 
the way in which elaborate plans for international organisation (or 
any form of political organisation) may flounder on the rocks of 
deep-seated prejudice and lack of accurate information. 


The United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods, U.S.A., from Ist July to 22nd, did not receive 
great prominence in the Australian press, the proceedings being 
regarded as more or less technical and reports being confined in the 
main to the financial pages. However, a week after the conference 
began, a “Treasury offictal” was quoted as stating that discussions 
were on an expert level only, and Australia was not committed to 
any decisions made.' This may have been occasioned by the fact 
that fears had already been expressed within the Australian Labor 
movement about the purpose of the conference. On June 3rd it had 
been reported that “The Tasmanian Treasurer, Mr. Dwyer Gray, 
is hopeful that when Labor has a majority in both Houses of the 
Federal Parliament, it will put into operation its monetary policy. . . 
The Federal Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, had written to him undertak- 
ing that Labor’s financial policy would be implemented. Australia 
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would be represented on the international monetary conference 
which would begin in the U.S.A. on July 1. He was wondering 
what the hidden hand of the international financiers would do in 
relation to these matters.” The point rather vaguely suggested by 
Mr. Dwyer Gray was put more forcefully by “Diogenes,” columnist 
of the Melbourne Labor weekly, Labor Call: “As our Labor Gov- 
ernment does not come into real power until July 1, it is significant 
that the international monetary conference is also timed for that 
day. Can it be that some move is on foot to cheat the people of 
Australia from the fruits of the victory at the ballot box?’” 


It might be suggested that these statements were the utterances 
of doctrinaires, but they were typical of the only statements made 
by Labor publicists at the time, and, in default of statements to the 
contrary by political leaders, they were the means of formulating 
opinion among Labor people. Evidently the Australian Govern- 
ment was aware of the undesirability of prematurely identifying 
itself with the decisions made at Bretton Woods. The Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Curtin, stated in the House of Representatives: “We were 
assured that the signature of the final act of the conference would 
be a certification that the report to which the signature was attached 
was an accurate record of proceedings. In the light of this assur- 
ance, the leader of the Australian delegation, Mr. Melville, was 
instructed to sign the final act of the conference, his signature being 
followed by the words, ‘for purposes of certification.’ No other 
document has been signed.’”* Mr. Curtin had previously said that 
“unless it tmpinged grievously upon Australia’s interests, he would 
be prepared to give sympathetic consideration to any proposed 
monetary agreement.” 


This attitude of caution and reticence towards Bretton Woods 
was maintained by the Commonwealth Government until late 1946. 
Mr. Melville’s report on the conference, which was later to become 
a weapon used by both sides in the controversy over whether the 
agreement should be ratified or not, passed almost unnoticed at the 
time it was published. It was cautious, indicating difficulties of 
withdrawal from the International Monetary Fund, the smallness of 
the quota allotted to Australia, and the possibility of the Fund 
banning exchange control at a time when exchange control might 
be “the best and most flexible international instrument for main- 
taining full employment in individual countries.’® But on the whole, 


2. Herald, Melbourne, 3/6/44. 

3. Labour Call, 8/6/44. 

4. Sydney Morning Herald, 25/7/44. 
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Mr. Melville was in favour of Australia joining both the Fund and 
the Bank. This view had already been taken by the Commonwealth 
Bank Board in its annual report.’ 

The attack on the Bretton Woods agreement began in August 
1944, and continued to grow in strength throughout 1945 and 1946. 
In Melbourne the lead was taken by R. T. Walkinshaw, in a Labor 
Call article headed “‘Fight the Gold Standard Currency Stabilisation 
Scheme.’* During early 1945 the Labor press was mainly occupied 
with the Commonwealth’s banking legislation, but by the end of 
the year a number of articles were appearing tn Standard Weekly, 
the official organ of the A.L.P. in New South Wales. A one-time 
president of the A.L.P. (W. M. Webster) demanded that “not until 
the question has been submitted to the people by way of refer- 
endum shall our parliamentarians be permitted to ratify an agree- 
ment which would chain Australia to the chariot-wheels of inter- 
national finance.” Articles by D. G. Amos and S. F. Allen, well- 
known advocates of “monetary reform,” attacked Bretton Woods 
with vehemence. Very little defence of the agreement was forth- 
coming, and on 5/7/46, Standard printed a hostile front-page 
article on the Savannah conference which set up the Fund and 
Bank. Throughout this period the government made no statement 
of policy, although Mr. E. J. Ward, Minister for Transport and 
External Territories, wrote a full-page article in Standard attacking 
the agreement. The anti-Bretton Woods cause was also taken up 
by Century, the organ of Mr. J. T. Lang, the ex-leader of the A.L.P. 
in New South Wales who had been expelled from the party for 
opposing Commonwealth Government policy. Mr. Lang still re- 
tained considerable influence. Much the same story was true of 
Victoria where, as well as articles opposing the agreement appearing 
in Labor Call, the Australian Railways Union decided actively to 
oppose it. Two of the Federal Ministers from Victoria, Senator 
Cameron and Mr. Calwell, were known to be against the ratification 
of Bretton Woods. In South Australia, where forces controlling 
the Labor Party had in the past been associated with Mr. Lang, 
opinion was strongly in opposition. 

As well as his articles in the Labor press, Mr. E. J. Ward conducted 
a speaking campaign against Bretton Woods, addressing both trade 
unions and A.L.P. gatherings. To the average member of the Labor 
Party in New South Wales, Mr. Ward was the only man who knew 
anything about Bretton Woods, or, at least, who was prepared to 
say anything about it. His personal influence in the party was in 
any case great, and although on this occasion he was supported by 
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Mr. Lang, he commanded both respect and support in his crusade. 

The controversy was largely confined to the Labor movement, 
and made few appearances in the general press. Although little was 
said, it was understood that commercial and pastoral interests were 
in favour of Australia ratifying the agreement, but that gold- 
mining and certain manufacturing interests were not. By 1946 it 
was realised that Bretton Woods was bound up with the proposals 
for an International Trade Organisation, and non-Labor organisa- 
tions tended to form their attitude towards Bretton Woods on the 
basis of their views on reduction in tariffs and possible elimination 
of Empire Preference. The Federal Council of the Graziers’ Assoc- 
iation decided to urge the Commonwealth Government to ratify 
the agreement.’ In this case the graziers’ attitude would seem to 
have been determined by the prospects of a lower American tariff 
on wool, which might well be brought about through the proposed 
ITO. The peculiar situation in early 1946 can be well illustrated by 
the experiences of the Australian Broadcasting Commission in trying 
to arrange a “Nation’s Forum of the Air” on Bretton Woods. Mr. 
Ward had suggested that he be allowed to state his case on the air, 
and the A.B.C. felt that such a controversial issue could best be 
handled in a Forum debate. But it could find nobody of sufficient 
standing to oppose Mr. Ward. No-one from the A.L.P. was avail- 
able; the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Menzies, declared that he 
was not prepared to debate; the Leader of the Australian Country 
Party, Mr. Fadden, stated that his party had not yet decided its 
policy in the matter and he was consequently unable to speak. about 
it. Eventually the Forum proposal was abandoned. In its place Mr. 
Ward gave a talk on his reasons for opposing the agreement; Mr. 
H. D. Black, an economist of the University of Sydney, gave two 
“non-partisan” talks explaining the Fund and the Bank; and Mr. 
D. A. S. Campbell, a Sydney woolbroker and editor of Australian 
Quarterly, replied to Mr. Ward. 

It was believed that Australia could not enjoy the privileges of a 
foundation member of the Fund and Bank unless she joined before 
December 31, 1946. Towards the end of the year, the Common- 
wealth Government made its first public move. On November 19, 
Federal Cabinet decided to recommend to the Parliamentary Labor 
Party Caucus that Australia should ratify the agreement, but with 
the proviso that “the Government will review the question of con- 
tinuing Australian membership of the Fund and the Bank when the 
outcome of the international trade organisation discussions is 
known.”"° It was stated that Mr. Ward had carried his fight into 
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the Cabinet room, but had been defeated. According to Mr. J. P. 
Ormonde, a member of the New South Wales executive of the 
A.L.P., this was the second time Cabinet had considered the ques- 
tion; a previous decision had been against joining.’’ Cabinet’s 
decision was approved the following week by the Federal Executive 
of the A.L.P. by seven votes to five, after Mr. Chifley had addressed 
the meeting. New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and 
one Victorian delegate were in favour, with Tasmania, South Aus- 
tralia and the other Victorian delegate (Mr. Calwell, a Federal 
Minister) against. 

But at the Caucus meeting on 4/12/46, Cabinet’s recommenda- 
tion was not accepted; the party. decided instead to submit the 
proposal to a Federal Conference of the A.L.P. It was reported that 
seven Ministers out of 19 voted against the Cabinet submission.” 
This decision was made for various reasons: some members were not 
anxious to commit themselves on a controversial issue on which they 
knew opinion was divided among the rank and file; others wanted 
to know what developments would take place in regard to the 
proposed ITO; others again hoped to use the Federal Conference 
as a platform for attacking Bretton Woods. But it was discovered 
shortly afterwards that a special Federal Conference required the 
approval of four State A.L.P. branches out of the six. Only three 
were prepared to support the proposal.'? Caucus thus found itself 
obliged to come to a decision, which it did on March 6, 1947. By 33 
votes to 24, it approved the ratification of the agreement,’* after 
rejecting two amendments which aimed respectively at presenting 
the issue to Parliament as a non-party matter, and referring it to 
the next interstate conference of the A.L.P."’ This decision was 
influenced by a statement of the views of the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Chifley), circulated among members of Caucus two days before, 
which gave a clear and simple explanation of what Bretton Woods 
meant in relation to Australia, and by a pamphlet entitled The Case 
for Bretton Woods which had been circulated publicly by Mr. J. J. 
Dedman, Minister for Post-war Reconstruction. Mr. Ward had also 
embodied his views in a public pamphlet. Students of Cabinet 
Government will be interested to know that although these two 
Ministers had expressed their divergent views in print, a proposal 
for a public debate between them was not carried into effect. 

A Bill was immediately introduced into Parliament to ratify the 
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agreement. The Government took the unusual course of arranging 
for Mr. Melville to address the opposition parties before the debate 
took place. Considering the public controversy which had preceded 
it, the debate in the House of Representatives was tame and unin- 
spirmg. Mr. Chifley was the sole Minister to speak. The only sparks 
were struck by Mr. J. T. Lang, who had been elected to Parliament 
the previous year as an Independent; he called the Bill ‘ta betrayal 
of Australia and also of the Labor Party’s platform,” and spoke of 
handing over control of Australia’s finances to an “international 
financial cartel, a financial oligarchy.”'® The division on the second 
reading found the House divided 50 to 5, the five comprising two 
“Labor Independents,” one member of the Liberal Party and two 
members of the Country Party. The rest of the Opposition voted 
with the Government. Mr. Ward refrained from voting. 


Now let us see what arguments were used against the agreement, 
and what forces within the Labor movement opposed it. It may be 
best to begin with an analysis of Mr. Ward’s A.B.C. broadcast on 
March 27, 1946. Saying “the very sovereignty of this nation is in 
jeopardy,” Mr. Ward suggested that the U.S.A.’s approval of 
Bretton Woods was based upon its desire to find “profitable markets 
for its surplus production.” The agreement, he said, aimed at “the 
shifting of the world’s financial hub from London to New York.” 
It represented a return to the gold standard, “but in a different 
form from that in which we previously knew it.” He suggested that 
the Fund’s power to grant a variation of members’ exchange rates 
beyond 10 per cent. represented “authority to influence the domestic 
policy of a member nation,” and that this view was supported by 
answers given by Mr. Melville to Labor questions. As an example 
Mr. Ward suggested the sugar industry might be regarded by the 
Fund “as being not in the best interests of world trade” and that 
any objections (say, from Cuba) to Australia’s method of financing 
the sugar industry might be seized on by the Fund “as an oppor- 
tunity to apply pressure designed to compel the Commonwealth 
Government to open its doors to a flood of cheap colored labor.” 
Convinced that the agreement would “enthrone a World Dictator- 
shtp of private finance, more complete and terrible than any Hitler- 
ite dream,” Mr. Ward called upon his listeners to “reject this 
infamous proposal.” 


In January, 1947, Mr. Ward prepared a document entitled The 
Case Against the Ratification of the Bretton Woods Financial Agree- 
ment which had a wide circulation. In it he elaborated his objec- 
tions. In particular he suggested that the Fund, in order that the 
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Australian balance of payments might be restored after a period of 
bad seasons, low world prices for primary products or an increase 
in Australian costs of production, would demand “that wages be 
reduced, hours of work increased, and social services slashed.” He 
also stressed the independence of the Fund and its staff, and the view 
that the agreement meant control over debtor nations but not 
creditors. This document was much longer than Mr. Ward’s radio 
talk, laid more stress on practical world-politics, and deserves careful 
study as an expression of radical Labor opinion on the matter. 


But it can be fairly claimed that most of the opposition to Bretton 
Woods within the Labor movement rested upon much less secure 
foundations than Mr. Ward’s, and was often not at all related to the 
agreement. The attitude of the Communists was especially irrelevant. 
The Tribune broke a long and embarrassed silence (embarrassed 
because of Russia’s original participation) with am article headed 
“Beware of Bretton Woods Agreement” and stating “In 1944, when 
the Bretton Woods agreement was drawn up, the United Nations 
were still engaged in a common war effort to defeat fascism, and 
the spirit of Teheran unity between Britain, America and the Soviet 
was still strong However, since the Bretton Woods agreement 
was first drawn up and particularly since the end of the war, big 
changes have taken place.... Mr. Ward and his supporters would 
be doing a great service to Australian Labor and democracy if they 
were to extend their criticism of Bretton Woods to criticism of Dr. 
Evatt’s whole foreign policy.”’” When Caucus decided to refer the 
issue to a Federal Conference, a Tribune special writer reached the 
surprising conclusfon that “the significance of the Caucus revolt 
was not so much any reprieve from ‘control by international finan- 
ciers’ but a resounding demonstration against the Chifley dictator- 
ship, against reactionary wage and tax policies at home and pro- 
imperialist policies abroad.””* 


Apart from the Communists’ special reasons, Labor opposition to 
the agreement was based upon habits of Labor thinking which had 
their most recent bases in the depression of 1929-31 and the exper- 
iences of the Scullin and Lang Governments during that period, but 
which stretch back into the early days of Labor thought: isola- 
tionism and the belief that monetary policy is the most important 
element in politics. In this case the two were combined in suspicion 
of “international financiers.” But the isolationism, which has been 
a recurring force in Labor thinking since before World War I, 
would have had little strength unless reinforced by the monetary 
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aspect. Labor had already consented to Australia entering previous 
international agreements, such as Mutual Aid, the United Nations 
and UNRRA, which placed her “sovereignty” under just as much 
strain as did Bretton Woods. There had been little or no opposition 
to those provisions of the San Francisco Charter which aimed at 
providing military strength for the United Nations. But in the case 
of the Bretton Woods agreement, this old-style isolationism, with 
its distrust of international entanglements, joined with the Labor 
Party’s strong distrust of “‘tnternational financiers” to create wide- 
spread hostility. It was felt that any attempt to place Australia’s 
credit policy within the control of outsiders should be resisted. This 
hostility was not towards United States control as such, although 
the United States was recognised as being the most powerful 
economic force of the day: the opponents of Bretton Woods con- 
sistently expressed their belief that “war or no war, the deter- 
mination of the financial group is to retain their spheres of interest 
held prior to the war and partition the defeated powers’ territories 
into their particular ‘spheres of interest,’ but all the time with no 
loss of the grip of control through finance. - The shifting of the con- 
trol from France or England to America, does not alter the finan- 
ciers’ control, hence the real government of the Bretton Woods 
scheme will not be vested in the governments who might agree but 
in the controlling financial group. The Governments, or indeed the 
Big Three, are to be the chief administrators to the Fund and not 
controllers of policy.”"? This view of world politics had been im- 
mensely strengthened within the Labor movement by the events of 
the depresston. The visit of Sir Otto Niemeyer to Australia, the 
Premiers’ Plan, the dismissal of Mr. Lang when Premier of New 
South Wales, were all looked upon as evidence that “international 
finance” (alternatively, the Bank of England or the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements) was determined to prevent the implementa- 
tion of Labor’s financial policy. 


In New South Wales this attitude had been promoted by Mr. J. 
T. Lang, whose policy of “socialisation of credit,” as expressed in his 
speeches and in his book Why I Fight*® made a strong appeal to those 
who felt doubts about a traditional Socialist policy but were com- 
forted by the assurance that all that was needed for prosperity was 
a manipulation of credit. Similar views became popular in the other 
States. During the period of Labor Opposition in the Federal Par- 
liament (1931-41) the ideas of the “monetary reformers”—who 
included the Douglas Social Creditors as well as Mr. Lang—gained 
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considerable ground within the Party. Their principal aim was the 
use of the Commonwealth Bank as a source of governmental credit, 
thus replacing loans at interest and (it was sometimes claimed) 
taxes as well. Indeed, it may be suggested that this strand of thought 
was dominant in the Labor Party until Labor gained power during 
the war and realised that the problems of inflation in a Full Employ- 
ment economy could not be solved by interest-free loans from the 
Commonwealth Bank. With some difficulty the Government man- 
aged to impress the necessity for loans and high taxation upon the 
rest of the party, but there was a widespread feeling that these were 
wartime necessities only, like wage-pegging and manpower control, 
and that when the war was over it would be possible to carry out a 
programme of creation of credit through the Commonwealth Bank. 
Labor people were strengthened in this view when the Government 
abolished the Commonwealth Bank Board in 1945 and placed the 
Commonwealth Bank under a Governor responsible to the Com- 
monwealth Treasurer, while at the same time placing the trading 
banks in a position where their credit policy could be dictated by 
the Commonwealth Bank. It is not then surprising that many 
Labor people should have felt a sense of frustration and annoyance 
when told that their Government, while on the one hand imple- 
menting Labor’s policy on the control of the banking system, was 
on the other prepared to “hand over Australia’s internal policy to 
international financiers.” Various important aspects of the Bretton 
Woods issue were frequently ignored altogether: among these were 
the fact that the agreement was made between governments and not 
between financiers, the lack of connection with the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, the “scarce money” clause, and Australia’s 
community of interest with the British Labor Government which 
went far to ensure protection for this country within the frame- 
work of Bretton Woods. There was, in addition, considerable con- 
fusion between the Fund and the Bank. 


Once this type of opposition to Bretton Woods had been set up 
withm the Party, the Government found it difficult to answer. 
There were no traditions of Labor thought to which the Govern- 
ment could appeal in asking for support for the agreement. When 
Mr. Dedman claimed “the choice is between isolation and co-opera- 
tion,” he was in fact combating a Labor tradition rather than 
appealing to one. The Government could only say that Bretton 
Woods was part of a general attempt at world economic organisa- 
tion, to the other parts of which Labor had already agreed; that the 
agreement allowed no interference with Australia’s domestic pol- 
icies; and that Australian plans for full employment in the event 
of an overseas slump might be helped, not hindered by the Monetary 
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Fund. But the Government’s arguments were economic, not pol- 
itical; they had little emotional strength and were unlikely to be 
accepted by the majority of the rank and file which had been deeply 
distrustful of “economists” since the days of the Premiers’ Plan. It 
is quite possible that if the proposal to affiliate had gone before a 
Federal Conference it might have been rejected. The State Execu- 
tives which approved it did so, one may reasonably suppose, out of 


general loyalty to the Government and not any special love for 
Bretton Woods, 


It should be emphasised that the controversy was largely confined 
to the Labor movement, and did not reach the general public until 
late in 1946, when the decisions of the Federal Executive, Cabinet 
and Caucus were headlined in the newspapers. Neither Mr. Chifley, 
nor Mr. Menzies referred to Bretton Woods in his policy speech 
at the 1946 Federal Elections. An Australian Public Opinion Poll 
in February 1947 revealed that 51 per cent. of the people inter- 
viewed had not heard of Bretton Woods, while another 35 per cent. 
claimed knowledge of Bretton Woods but could give no description 
of the agreement, 2 per cent. gave a wrong description, 2 per cent. 
an indefinite description, and only 10 per cent. described it cor- 
rectly. On the question of whether Australia should ratify the 
agreement, 10 per cent. were in favour, 6 per cent. opposed, and 84 
per cent. either undecided or unacquainted.*" (Some guide to the 
accuracy of these results may be found in the fact that during the 
same month the Poll predicted accurately the percentage—63 per 
cent.—of New South Wales electors who would vote for 6 o’clock 
closing of hotels in the State Referendum). These results would 
seem to throw some light on what might have happened if, as some 
Labor speakers suggested, Bretton Woods had been submitted to the 
people at a nation-wide referendum. 


The whole controversy may well have taught the Government 
that contentious issues like Bretton Woods cannot always be settled 
by Party discipline alone, and that a widely-dispersed statement of 
at least the facts of such an issue is necessary in order to create an 
informed public opinion. The international trade talks at Geneva 
this year could prove another such issue; preliminary objections to 
the type of policy advanced by the United States at these talks have 
been made by the rural interests anxfous to retain Empire Prefer- 
ence, but if the final results of the talks propose any reduction in 
Australian tariffs, there will certainly be opposition within the 
Labor movement also. The trade proposals may well affect the 
future of particular industries (sugar, dairy produce, dried fruits, 


21. Australian Gallup Polls, Nos. 406-415. 
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manufactures, etc.) and the Government will need to adopt every 
available means to inform the public about the concessions Aus- 
tralia has gained and given. A White Paper will not be enough. 
Some development along the lines of the British Government’s 
Battle for Output 1947 (a popular presentation of the 1947 Eco- 
nomic Survey) seems to be necessary. 


At this late stage, when the type of peaceful world in which 
alone the Bretton Woods instrumentalities could be expected to 
work seems far beyond our reach, the Bretton Woods controversy 
within the Australian Labor movement looks rather like a storm in 
a teacup. But it does suggest that, when other similar issues arise, 
popular sentiment within the Party’s rank and file, whether honestly 
conceived or not, may nullify the national and international policies 
of the Government. It illustrates also the need for a development 
in Labor thinking to catch up with, say British Labor thinking to- 
day; and, finally, it illustrates the extraordinary inter-relation (and 
sometimes mutual counteraction) of the Labor Party’s bewildering 
variety of institutions—State Executive, Federal Executive, Federal 
Conference, Parliamentary Caucus and Cabinet. 


The Australian Outlook 


Book Reviews. 


Werner Levi, AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN RELATIONS, 1947. (University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, U.S.A. Pp. 173.) 


Considering the closeness of the Australian-American alliance during the years 
1942-45, it is somewhat surprising that so few books on this subject have appeared. 
From Australia we have had Professor F. Alexander’s Australia and the United 
States (1941), Dr. Gordon Greenwood’s Early American-Australian Relations 
(1944), and some stray magazine articles. From the United States we have had 
some isolated personal accounts, such as W. G. Harding’s An American Looks at 
Australia (1943). 


Werner Levi’s book is the first attempt at a comprehensive history of the rela- 
tions between the two countries. There is no remote background to this account 
as there is in Greenwood’s book. Its starting point is 1784, the date of the sailing 
of the Empress of China from New York to Canton; for the first American to 
trade with Australia, Captain Thomas Patrickson, of Philadelphia, was a skipper 
on the China run. In those days Americans trading with China found it difficult 
to take an outward cargo, until they discovered the seemingly unlimited market 
for rum and spirits in the British convict settlement of Port Jackson. The first 
friction between Americans and Government authority in Australia developed 
when Governor King sought to regulate the rum trade and endeavoured to restrict 
American shipping and sealing activities in Australian waters. 


A number of factcrs brought about the cessation of these early American- 
Australian contacts. The Anglo-American War (1812-16) caused considerable 
destruction to American merchant shipping. The withdrawal of the East India 
Company monopoly made it easier for British merchants to enter into the Aus- 
tralian supply trade, while the more rigid enforcement of the Navigation Acts 
made it difficult for the Americans to continue in it. 


American whalers were frequently in Australian waters during the ‘thirties and 
‘forties of last century, especially along the coasts of Western Australia. The first 
American Consul to Australia, Mr. J. H. Williams, was appointed for Sydney in 
May 1836; in 1843 a Consul was appointed for Hobart; in 1852 one was appointed 
for Melbourne. 


The Gold Rush brought a quickening of the contacts between Australia and 
America. Many Australians from the Eastern colonies took part in the California 
Gold Rush, aud Sydney-siders were chiefly blamed for the disorders and unlawless- 
ness of California. From 1852 onwards many thousands of Americans came to 
Australia. Most of these went to the diggings; but many hundreds came to Sydney 
and to Melbourne, where they succeeded in establishing themselves in the import 
trade and in the transport and communications business. It was an American who 
constructed the first telegraph line in Victoria (1854); the founders of the first 
really successful inland coaching company in Victoria (Cobb & Co.) were mainly 
Americans. American clipper ships brought Australia within two months sail of 
England and two and a half months sail of New York. American ‘notions’ were 
in high demand in Sydney and Melbourne, and American importers made immense 
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profits through importing them. American influence on Australian commercial and 
civic life was more considerable in the ‘fifties than at any other period until the 
development of motion pictures. 

The development of American imperialism in the Pacific at the close of the 
nineteenth century not only brought America and Australia into more frequent 
diplomatic contact: it also produced a strong sentimental stress in Australian- 
American relations. Australians tended to interpret the American restriction of 
Asiatic immigration as resting on the same race foundations as the White Australia 
policy. The American conquest of the Philippines was generally welcomed in 
Australia. The visit of the American fleet to Australia in 1911 was acclaimed in 
the Australian press as a symbol of Anglo-American solidarity, but this was some- 
what illusory since America and Britain were pursuing divergent policies in the 
Far East. During the Great War Australian and American policies became united 
in an attempt to prevent Japan from expanding into the Pacific under the pretext 
of assisting Great Britain. This closer relationship was given official acknowledge- 
ment in Australia in 1918 with the appointment of an Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner to Washington. 

Australian-American relations at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 were 
marked by the clash of the politics and personalities of President Wilson and 
W. M. Hughes. When the rest of the Conference had accepted the Mandate 
principle, Hughes was still adamant. “Mr. Hughes,” Wilson said, ‘‘am I to under- 
stand that if the whole civilized world asks Australia to agree to a mandate in 
respect of these islands, Australia is prepared still to defy the appeal of the whole 
civilized world?” ‘“That’s about the size of it, President Wilson,” replied Hughes 
(page 108). Eventually the formula (proposed by Smuts) of the C Class Man- 
date provided a compromise between these two extremes. President Wilson was 
satisfied that outright annexation had been avoided, while Hughes was “happy in 
the knowledge that the C Mandates were in reality nothing but disguised annexa- 
tions” (page 111). 


The final chapters of Levi’s book deal with the settlement of Pacific Problems 
during the inter-war period, Australian-Amevican economic relations, the war- 
time alliance and the beginnings of post-war relations. Australian criticism of 
American policy in Japan and in regard to the disposal of former Japanese-occupied 
islands is handled sympathetically. Australians realise their dependence on 
America, but they are loath to see any one power, no matter how friendly disposed, 
firmly entrenched in their northern approaches. The basis of both the American 
policy towards the Pacific Islands and the Australian insistence on regional defence 
marks a realism which refused to place complete faith in the United Nations. 


The same realism would enable the two nations to make compromises in their 
Pacific policies because they both realised that their security was mutually 
dependent (page 173). 

There are a number of things to be said about Levi’s handling of his theme. 
In the first place there are some important omissions from the story. Some sections 
have been treated altogether too sketchily, while at the same time a good deal of 
extraneous information has been included. To some extent these weaknesses may 
be attributed to the fact that Levi has had to work exclusively on sources available 
in the United States, and many necessary sources, such as early Australian news- 
papers, are not available. In some cases Levi has not made full use of the materials 
at his disposal. For example, he has made very little use of the shipping records of 
the New England ports, ports which played such a large part in the early 
American-Australian trade. He has given a very inadequate account of the 
economic relations between the two countries; yet at the same time he has given 
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a somewhat discursive account of American policies in the Pacific. Some of these 
differences in stress undoubtedly arise from the fact that Levi is writing from an 
American view-point; some are probably the result of his closer interest in dip- 
lomacy than in economics. 

To take a number of examples of his inadequate treatment of important aspects 
of Australian-American relations. He tells us very little about the activities of 
American sealers in Australian waters during the years 1799-1806, although the 
sources Historical Records of Australia; A. Delano’s Voyages, etc., are available 
in the United States. His account of American whaling activities in Australian 
waters is not adequate, nor is it always accurate. There is some confusion in chron- 
ology between the sealers and whalers: the American sealers came first and had left 
the Australian fisheries by the time the American whalemen arrived. Despite 
many statements to the contrary (Melville in Moby Dick, Dakin in Whalemen 
Adventurers, etc.) American whalers played an insignificant part in provisioning 
the early Australian settlements. The first traders (1791-1812 period) were 
mostly merchant ships employed on the China run; and when the export trade to 
Australia was resumed in 1833, it was again the result of the enterprise of a small 
number of New England traders. 

The first United States Consul to be appointed to Sydney, Mr. J. H. Williams, 
was also the agent for Kentworthy & Co., a Boston firm which virtually mon- 
opolised the American-Australian trade 1836-43. 


The section on the Gold Rush omits many points of interest to Australians. 
There is very little information given on the fate of individual Americans who 
settled in Australia in 1852-53. Some of these, such as G. F. Train, S. P. Lord, 
James Rutherford, and F. B. Clapp, played significant parts in the development of 
the colonies over a number of years. There is no mention whatsoever of the 
“California Rangers” and the part played by these at the Eureka Stockade (see, 
Clive Turnbull, Bonanza). There is nothing on the effects of the American 
depression of 1857 on American trade with the Australian Colonies. There is a 
fairly lengthy account of the opening of the Pacific Mail Service in the ’seventies, 
but nothing is said about the important part played in this by H. H. Hall, 
American commercial agent and acting consul in Sydney. Nor is there anything 
on the earlier unsuccessful American efforts to establish a Pacific steamship service. 


The analysis of Australian-American economic relations is mainly confined to a 
single chapter. Although the general perspective is sound enough, there is inade- 
quate discussion of a number of problems: for example, the motives behind the 
Australian Trade Diversion Policy in 1936 and its effects on American exports to 
Australia, the extent and nature of American investments in Australia, and the 
relative importance of Britain and the United States in the supply of the Aus- 
tralian market. There is no proper analysis of the Australian wool export trade to 
America, no discussion of the relative effect of high tariffs and low productive 
levels in United States textile manufacturing on the amount of Australian wool 
imported. 

The chapter on American precedents suffers from a number of exaggerations. 
It is doubtful if J. T. Lang’s statements in favour of the complete separation of 
the colonies from Great Britain should be taken as typical of Australian opinion, 
nor is there any reason for supposing that W. C. Wentworth’s allusions to 
separation were ever intended as more than weapons of debate. Levi recognises 
that the Colonials commonly professed a closer interest in British legislative ex- 
ample than in American, but he does claim that “from the careful attention which 
colonial statesmen, legislatures, and newspapers, paid to American political con- 
ditions in the fifties and sixties, considerable American influence upon Australian 
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political organisation can easily be recognised.” (Page 56). My own studies have 
led me to the conclusion that, although the American example was often quoted 
in Australian debates on such issues as land legislation, education, protection, etc., 
it was quite often as a red herring and seldom meant more than a search for 
arguments to support opinions wholly determined by a consideration of local 
conditions. 

The same slight mistake in emphasis suggests itself in Levi’s evaluation of 
Australian opinion on foreign affairs. It is true enough that Australian newspapers 
supported America and not Spain in the Spanish-American War, but it should also 
be noted that for every leader on the Spanish-American War there were two on 
British Cabinet issues and ten on local issues (based on a survey of Age and Argus 
for the month of May, 1898). The same is true of Australian opinion on the 
Versailles Conference. If the Melbourne dailies are any guide, Australians in 
January 1919 were far more interested in Mr. Jock Garden and the O.B.U. move- 
ment than in Billy Hughes and the Peace Conference, 

Despite these shortcomings, more obvious to an Australian than to an American, 
Levi’s book is a valuable one. It gives a concise and generally accurate account 
of the relations between two peoples, of their direct contacts and of the indirect 
contacts which have resulted from a common Pacific frontage. As such it fills a 
gap in the recorded history of Australia. 

—L. G. Churchward. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SWORD, by Ruth Benedict, 1946. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co.; London: Secker & Warking). 


Dr. Ruth Benedict is an anthropologist who thinks. She calls herself a cultural 
anthropologist and believes that social groups are bound together by patterns of 
ideas or norms which their members weave in common in their conduct and 
thought. Having formed this conclusion Dr. Benedict displays much more courage 
in framing generalisations and applying them to practical problems than most 
field anthropologists. In this book I think she has rendered good service in eluc- 
idating the problems which face the Allies in dealing with Japan. 

It is to the credit of the Americans that they are willing to seek the advice of 
thinkers of this kind. Dr. Benedict was engaged by the American Government in 
1944 to study the Japanese problem, and this book is the result of her work. It is 
not a piece of field work in the ordinary sense of the word. Dr. Benedict could 
not go to Japan to write it. Some conclusion had to be formed as to what policy 
should be adopted towards Japan and Dr. Benedict made use of all the resources 
that were available in America to do it—the vast body of literature on Japanese 
life, the testimony of those who had lived in Japan and the numerous Japanese 
who were, unfortunately for themselves, collected in relocation camps in the 
American desert. This books contains some of the evidence on which I presume 
American policy was framed. 

The change in American feeling with regard to Japan between January and 
August, 1945, was striking. While I was at the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Hot Springs in January, the current view among the “‘special- 
ists” there was that Japanese institutions should be destroyed, and the Emperor, if 
not beheaded, exiled. Anyone who opposed this view was regarded as an appeaser. 
During 1945 up until August, I noticed a gradual change in the climate of opinion, 
and, as we know, when Truman and Byrnes made peace with Japan, they acted 
through the Emperor and have ever since made use of the Japanese State. Strangely 
enough the “experts” made no fuss and I cannot but think that this was a wise 
decision. 
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The picture drawn by Dr. Benedict of Japanese culture shows a pattern of ideas 
alien to Western eyes—almost incredible at first sight. It is a curious network of 
peremptory obligations, with a hierarchical system of values very different from 
our own. The picture at first gives one the sense of intense rigidity which is not 
quite borne out by the facts. The Japanese pattern is highly integrated and very 
obvious, but it has its compensations and alternatives. There is much in Japanese 
history to account for this introverted culture. Japan was isolated by nature, an 
island kingdom, and for three hundred years was under the control of the 
Tokugawa rulers, who established a complete control over Japanese life. This 
accentuated every strand of its peculiar pattern. There are many things in Japan- 
ese culture which, as Dr. Benedict shows, find their counterpart in the primitive 
cultures of the Pacific; some remind me of childhood traits. It looks as if Japanese 
isolation and historical development had crystallised a relatively primitive culture 


at an early stage, and evolution since that crystallisation had been exceedingly 
slow but sure. 


If this is correct, we can understand the problem before those who are con- 
fronted with the responsibility of making Japan a safe element in the Pacific area. 
Cultures are difficult to change and after catastrophe they often reassert them- 
selves more strongly than ever. But culture patterns, though tough, are rarely 
fixed. A culture which cannot accommodate itself to change cannot last. Dr. 
Benedict in another book has stressed the fact that the difference in cultural 
patterns is often accidental. Two neighbouring tribes in similar environment may 
adopt quite inconsistent rites and the determining cause may have been some 
historic or personal cause. Moreover, there is a tendency in each group to elaborate 
and rationalise the cultural patterns. Where changes in circumstances occur, they 
are rationalised and strands of a different colour appear. A culture is never com- 
pletely rigid and has always great power of adaptation. Dr. Benedict shows that 
Japan has, in the past, demonstrated a surprising capacity to change. 


Cultures are indeed masks of elemental human nature and thére is no need to 
believe that human nature in Japan is different from nature in any other setting. 
This will be shown increasingly as the consequences of Japanese introversion 
disappear. One cannot read the diplomatic and military history of Japan without 
realising that Japan has approached international problems in the same way as the 
European nations of the 17th and 18th centuries. Her statesmen have deliberately 
used the tense community spirit of Japan as a unique instrument to back their 
policy. Whether a more civilized Japan emerges depends on our intelligence in 
handling the problem. There is no doubt that Japan has alternatives which may 
be used to secure her reliability in a peaceful world order. Changes are possible: a 
readjustment of the balance of forces and changes in the importance of different 
elements in her cultural pattern may do all we want. But we must retain the 
integrity of her culture. We cannot shatter it to bits and remould it anew. 


In her last chapter Dr. Benedict endorses American policy and puts the case 
very well in the following passages. “‘Japan’s real strength which she can use in 
remaking herself into a peaceful nation lies in her ability to say of a course of 
action, “That failed,’ and then to throw her energies into other channels. The 
Japanese have an ethic of alternatives. They tried to achieve their ‘proper place’ 
in the war and they lost. That course now they can discard because their whole 
training has conditioned them to possible changes of direction” (p. 304). But Dr. 
Benedict indicates the conditions of success. “What the United States cannot do 
—what no outside nation could do—is to create by fiat a free democratic Japan. 
It has never worked in any dominated country. No foreigner can decree, for a 
people who have not his habits and assumptions, a manner of life after his own 
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image. The Japanese cannot be legislated into accepting the authority of elected 
persons and ignoring ‘proper station’ as it is set up in their hierarchical system. 
They cannot be legislated into adopting the free and easy human contacts to 
which we are accustomed in the United States, the imperative demand to be inde- 
pendent, the passion each individual has to choose his own mate, his own job, che 
house he will live in and the obligations he will assume. The Japanese, however, 
are quite articulate about changes in this direction which they regard as necessary. 
Their public men have said since VJ day that Japan must encourage its men and 
women to live their own lives and trust to their own consciences” (p. 314). By 
this means they can free themselves from their morbid fear of criticism which 
fastened to them such a formal pattern. 


But Dr. Benedict also warns us. “At present the Japanese know militarism as a 
light that failed. They will watch to see whether it has also failed in other nations 
of the world. If it has not, Japan can relight her own warlike ardor and show 
how well she can contribute. If it has failed elsewhere, she has learned the lesson 
that imperialist dynastic enterprises are no road to honor” (p. 316). I hope 
General MacArthur has read this final paragraph. 


—F. W. Eggleston. 


A JAPANESE VILLAGE—SUYE MURA. By John F. Embree, 1946. (London, 
Kegan Paul. pp. XX-268). 


Despite easy talk of democratizing Japan, we should not underestimate the 
difficulty. Elections or no elections, occupation policy always has an emergency 
character. Even more important is the strength of Japanese social institutions and 
culture, especially in the countryside. The comparative prosperity of the peasant 
at the moment makes him less open to new influences. Yet this condition may not 
continue, especially if industrial development is limited and pressure of population 
bears heavily on the land. Any study helping us to understand the Japanese 
peasant is valuable. Such study must be scientific, using the methods of social 


anthropology. The importance of this book is that it provides material and 
illustrates a technique. 


Dr. Embree and his wife spent a year in the village of Suye Mura on Kyushu 
in 1935-36. After a brief historical introduction Dr. Embree analyses the village 
organization: the relation of county, village and hamlet and the smaller unofficial 
groups within the hamkct, the agricultural activities and crafts, religious observ- 
ances and education. The primary social unit is the household, which is described 
in everyday terms. Then we hear of the forms of co-operation in religious cele- 
bration, road-mending, bridge-building and emergency aid, and of exchange 
labour, especially in rice-transplanting; also of the co-operative credit clubs and 
gift exchange. These kinds of association do not prevent social classes and occupa- 
tional and cultural groupings. Misfits are either individualists or men too poor 
to play their part in exchanges; social sanction works largely through the with- 
holding of co-operation. At this point Dr. Embree gives a life history of the 
individual, from birth, schooling and adolescence to military service, marriage 
and death. This vivid account is followed by description of Shinto (popular 
and shrine Shinto and the Shinto sects), Buddhism (Zen and Shinshu) , the popular 
gods, stones and images, and the yearly festival calendar in considerable detail. 
Despite its local colour this is valuable general information. 


Here then, is a community, typical of Japanese agricultural society, with a basic 
pattern of rice economy. How far can it change and develop so that its people 
may practise political democracy? Dr. Embree has an interesting chapter on the 
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changes already observable in 1935-36. Village unity had increased at the expense 
of hamlet isolation through associations and the schcol. Politically, local feudal 
loyalties gave way to national loyalty to the Emperor, without, however, dis- 
appearing. Education and propaganda, and such associations as the Reservists, 
Young Men’s Association and “Women’s Patriotic Society, intensified national 
sentiment. These government-controlled changes brought about other changes, 
especially through better communications and mechanical transport, and through 
the greater use of money, affecting the internal co-operative arrangements of the 
village. The shopkeeping class became significant. 

War, defeat and occupation cannot be without effect. The measures of agrarian 
reform being carried out, the consequences of shortages and inflation, the part of 
the contracting class in rebuilding devastated areas, will cause further changes. 
Conservatism is still strong, as was to be expected, with the smooth transition to 
occupation; and the peasant has been least affected. But much may happen in the 
future; and, whatever happens, there will be need for background material of the 
kind presented here by Dr. Embree and for further study along the lines he has 
followed. 

—A. H. McDonald. 


NUTRITION IN INDUSTRY. International Labour Office. Studies and Reports. 
New Series, No. 4, 1946. (Montreal. pp. 177). 


Of the many great scientific advances made in the period between the two 
world wars those in the field of nutrition and dietetics were among the most 
important. For the first time in history it became possible to state, with some 
confidence, the real nutritive needs of man; to recommend standards of sufficiency 
below which the average person could not long subsist without suffering in health, 
physique, working efficiency or that indefinable but important thing “morale.” 
Comparisons with the diets actually consumed by sections of the public in many 
countries revealed the disturbing fact that vast numbers of the world’s population 
were ill-nourished. Even in the “tadvanced” western democracies there was no 
room for complacency; 30-50 per cent. of the population of U.S.A. and Great 
Britain were estimated to be consuming diets below modern health standards.. 

In peacetime Governments were slow to recognise the national value of improved 
levels of nutrition, or if it was recognised, to do anything effective about it. But 
early in World War II. all this was changed. Health, physique, productive 
efficiency, “morale,” and therefore nutrition, became matters of urgent national 
importance. The degree of mal-nourishment which was accepted with relative 
complacency in peacetime could no longer be tolerated. 

Nutrition in Industry describes the wartime efforts made in Canada, U.S.A. 
and Great Britain to improve the nutrition of one considerable section of the 
public—the workers in industry. Such efforts were essential because of the greatly 
increased industrial output required in all three countries; the necessity of employ- 
ing many older and less robust workers; the long hours and frequency of night 
shifts; and the development of many industries in areas often remote from the 
workers’ homes. All these factors and others tended to accentuate dietary diffi- 
culties. Moreover, it is made clear in the report that the nutrition of the industrial 
worker was by no means satisfactory even in “normal” times. 

The first concern of each Government was to improve the facilities for what 
the Americans call “in-plant feeding,” i.e. industrial canteens. Steps were taken 
early in the war to encourage, and later compel, all factories of any size (in 
Great Britain 250 workers and over) to instal canteens capable of supplying 
nutritious and appetising meals. Various Government agencies in each of the 
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three countries supplied trained nutrition workers to advise factory managements 
on these matters. Great emphasis is laid, by the writers of the American and 
Canadian sections of the book, on the factory canteens as means of improving the 
dietary habits of the worker, as well as providing him with one really nutritious 
meal a day. In Great Britain the educational aspect of “in-plant feeding” was 
much less stressed. This is understandable in view of the fact that the whole of 
the available food supply was under the control of the Ministry of Food and was 
distributed on the basis of the latest scientific knowledge, leaving little room for 
choice by the individual. Meals supplied in canteens were, however, additional to 
ordinary civilian rations and must have represented a very valuable dietary supple- 
ment for British workers in industry, 

The writers of each section exhibit a very proper scientific caution in assessing 
the value of the canteens in terms of the workers’ health and productivity and 
make no claim that they are “‘cure-alls.” On the other hand, they make it very 
clear that proper feeding facilities can do a great deal to correct many of the “ills” 
of industry. For this reason, if for no other, this book should be read by business 
executives and Trades Union leaders alike. In addition, it is very well produced 
and illustrated and has much of interest to the nutritionist and the social worker. 


—E. J. Underwood. 


AMERICAN POLICY AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 1925-1928. By 
Dorothy Borg. (New York: I.P.R. and Macmillan Co, pp. 440). 


Welter Lippmann (in his “U.S. Foreign Policy”) defines American policy 
toward China as a long-term commitment “to the conviction that China should 
cease to be a colony dominated by foreign empires and that it should become an 
integrated and independent Power, and in fact a great military Power.” Dr. 
Borg’s meticulous I.P.R. research depicts the Coolidge Administration’s policy 
toward the wild and often hooligan Kuomintang Revolution as firm and con- 
sistent adherence to Mr. Lippmann’s formula. 

China-side American chambers of commerce urged Secretary Kellogg to “stop 
Russia, here, now, in China.” But American missionaries (notably the Rev. 
Leig'.ton Stuart, now U.S. Ambassador in Nanking) were applauding the revolu- 
tion’s aims while lamenting its excesses. Dr. Borg presents abundant evidence to 
support her contention that “the policy of the Coolidge Administration toward 
China was far more in line with the thinking among articulate groups among the 
missionaries than with similar groups among businessmen.” The State Depart- 
ment appeared not to heed the warning of its China Minister, John van Antwerp 
MacMurray, that “appeasement” of the taipan-baiting revolutionaries “will 
strengthen the hand of the Soviet Union in the Far East and lead to the downfall 
of western influences and interests.” Dr. Borg sees Secretary Kellogg “‘proceeding 
on the basis of a few simple convictions which he maintained with astounding 
tenacity”; she also sees Mr. Kellogg quietly supporting conservatives within the 
Kuomintang against “radicals.” 

In these days of almost general acceptance of “dollar diplomacy” legends it is 
salutary to be confronted with this record of altruistic, long-sighted, history- 
conscious American policy toward the infant Kuomintang; it aids immensely in 
present-day appraisal of American policy at Nanking. The only criticism one 
would make of a characteristically excellent piece of I.P.R. spadework is the 
omission of any mention of American reaction in Manila to events across the 
China Sea between 1925 and 1928: merchants on Rizal Avenue used to make 
themselves heard in Washington. 

—Robert J. Gilmore 
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Documentation. 


The Asian Relations Conference Rapporteurs’ 
Reports, II. 


The following three reports complete the documentation of 
the Conference. The first three reports were published in 
the June issue of this journal. 


(IV) Transition from Colonial to National Economy. 


Chairman: Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaika (Ceylon). 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. D. Sjahroezah (Indonesia) . 
Rapporteur: Prof. D. R. Gadgil (India). 


A Colonial economy can be described as an economy which has been influenced 
to a substantial extent by foreign nations with a view to developing it as wholly 
or partly complementary to their own national economies, Though most colonial 
economies have a political status denoting a measure of dependence, some countries 
which have a fully independent political status may share in some respects the 
characteristics of a colonial economy because of their inability to shape independent 
economic policies in regard to tariffs, foreign investments, etc., and because of the 
large part played in important sectors of the country’s economic life by foreigners. 

The main characteristics of a colonial economy are: 


(i) There is a lack of balance in economic development which is shown 
chiefly by preponderance of primary production. 

(ii) The existence of plantations owned or controlled largely by foreigners. 

(iii) The exploitation of mineral resources is largely in foreign hands, and 
is not made the basis of industrial development. 

(iv) The export trade consists chiefly of a small number of primary pro- 
ducts, the prices obtained for which are unduly depressed. 

(v) The visible balance of trade is favourable because of the investment of 
foreign capital and of dependence on foreign banking, shipping, insur- 
ance, etc. The foreign trade is chiefly controlled by foreigners. 

(vi) The artisan and handicraft industries survive on a large scale and 
remain in a stagnant condition. 

(vii) Manufacturing industry is confined to limited sectors and is largely 
dominated by foreigners. 

(viii) There is a general lack of integration in economic development and 
this is reflected in the stratification in the field of economic activity 
and, in many instances, in the existence of “plural” societies. 

(ix) There is a tendency towards undue centralisation in administration 
and taxation. 


Every colonial economy does not necessarily exhibit all these characteristics 
though a majority of them are common to almost all colonial economies. An 
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invariable feature of all these economies is the extremely low standard of living 


of the people. 


In order to bring about a transition from a colonial to a national economy it is 
necessary that the State should be able to free itself of the dominance of foreign 
political influence, and of foreign capital and personnel. This is largely a political 
problem. 


The development of national economies will lead to their functioning as inde- 
pendent and autonomous units. It is generally agreed that the aim of a national 
economy will be to attain a balanced structure. Its policies should be guided by 
broad-based social objectives and it should largely concern itself with the raising 
of the general standard of living. In the pursuit of these objectives the new 
national economies would not prejudice the growth of international economic 
co-operation. 


The policies to be pursued by national economies for the attainment of their 
objectives would generally comprise: — ; 

(i) A diversification and modernisation of agricultural production. 

(ii) Improvement in the technique and organisation of artisan and handi- 
craft industry. 

(iii) The development of co-operative organisations, especially in relation 
to agriculture, small scale industry and internal trade. 

(iv) The development of manufacturing industry specially related to the 
internal resources and opportunities. 

(v) The development of indigenous credit organisations serving the needs 
of commerce, industry and agriculture; development of indigenous 
insurance, shipping and foreign trade organisations. 

(vi) Assurance of security to the people by such means as the stabilisation 
of prices, minimum wage legislation, establishment and extension of 
social services (education, health, etc.) provided by the State, and of 
social insurance. 

(vii) The development of an efficient and progressive system of local self- 
government. 


Some of the difficulties that might arise during the transition and would need 
to be dealt with by appropriate measures are: 


(i) Diversification of agriculture may mean the break-up of plantations 

and large landed estates where they now exist. Everywhere there 
might be a growth of small peasant economies. This might lead to an 
increase in the importance of subsistence farming. The desire to be 
free of dependence on imports of food may further encourage produc- 
tion of cereal crops. All this may lead to, at least in the initial period, 
a dimunition of the surplus of commercial crops available for exports 
or as basis for industrialisation. 
The development of manufacturing industry may have to be specially 
stimulated or protected by the State. Pursuance of this policy on a 
large scale may involve a heavy burden on the general consumer and 
may retard the improvement in the standard of living. A rapid devel- 
opment of manufacturing industry may lead to a sudden disintegration 
of artisan industry and add to the extent of unemployment. Because 
of the existence of a stratified social structure the development of 
manufacturing industry might lead to the concentration of economic 
power in the hands of small groups. 


(iii) The initial poverty of the economies may make it difficult to achieve 
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an immediate increase in the general standard of living of the people 
while making available resources for carrying out a large scale develop- 
ment programme. Stern and appropriate measures to meet this situation 
are called for. 

The backwardness in education and paucity of opportunities for train- 
ing may lead to a chronic shortage of trained personnel in the initial 
stages. 

The social policy of the State may require large increase in govern- 
mental expenditure. This could be met only by increasing the incidence 
of direct taxation and making it progressive, if the standard of living 
of the people is not to be affected. 

Particular economic measures which might be thought necessary to 
implement national economic policies may conflict with the obligations 
arising out of the membership of various international bodies, such as 
the International Monetary Fund, International Trade Organisation, 
etc. 

As long as a new International Order is not fully established, the 
policies of individual units will be largely influenced by considerations 
of security. This may necessitate large or small modifications of devel- 
opment programmes. 


While the development of each national economy will proceed according to its 
own plan and as an autonomous unit, concerted and co-operative action may help 
to overcome some of the difficulties encountered by all. 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


There should be exchange of information relating to the terms and 
conditions of foreign borrowing. 

While each political unit will have to seek a balanced structure within 
itself, efforts should be made to develop co-operation and understand- 
ing in particular regions for the planning of mutually advantageous 
development programmes. 

Steps in concert should be taken in particular regions for implementing 
ideas or policies sponsored by international organisations. 

Exchange of ideas should take place among Asian countries for devel- 
oping in concert economic policies to be placed before international 
organisations. 


(V) Agricultural Reconstruction and Industrial 
Development. 


Chairman: Mr. David Hacohen (Palestine). 
Vice-Chairman: Major-General Bijaya Shumshere Jung (Nepal). 
Rapporteur: Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao (India). 


(2, Agricultural Reconstruction. 


Basically, Asia is a predominantly agricultural continent, and tillers of the soil 
constitute the majority of her vast population. Almost everywhere mass poverty 
is evident and finds conspicuous existence in the low standard of living of the 
agricultural classes, especially the small peasants and the landless labourers, who 
constitute the bulk of Asian agricultural population. 

A rapid survey of the agricultural situation in Asian countries reveals that with 
a few exceptions there is a great deal of similarity in the fundamental facts of 
their agricultural economy particularly of the non-colonial countries. Enumerated 
below are some of these characteristics: 
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(i) Divorce between ownership and cultivation and the predominance of 
landlordism. 

(ii) The existence of plantation estates in some countries like Ceylon and 
Malaya which involve not only divorce between ownership and culti- 
vation, but also foreign ownership of the produce of the soil. In some 
countries there is also the problem of foreign and absentee ownership 
of agricultural land. 

Uneconomically small and fragmented holdings. 

Absence of scientific methods and mechanisation, and use of primitive 
implements. 

Insignificant use of fertilisers. 

Prevalence of burdensome agricultural debt. 

Small proportion of the gross value of agricultural products accruing 
to the actual tillers of the soil. 

Dependence on export markets for sale of a large proportion of primary 
products and raw materials, and the resultant instability in agricul- 
tural prices and incomes. 

Low return of exchange obtained in manufactured goods against the 
sale of raw materials. 

Inadequate development of resources allied to agriculture, such as 
those of fisheries and animal products. 

Pressure of population on land and consequent under-employment in 
agriculture. 

Drain of ability from villages to towns and reluctance of urban intel- 
ligentsia to migrate to the rural areas owing to absence of conditions 
of living in villages comparable in attractiveness to those in urban 
areas. 


The problem is further complicated by the devastation that has been caused by 
enemy occupation in a number of Asian countries and current civil unrest; this 
has resulted in a fall in the output of agricultural crops, especially of food crops, 
which, in turn, has led Asia to become a nett importer of food. 


Even a mere recital of the primitive characteristics of Asian agricultural 
economy is sufficient to show clearly what the problem of Asian agriculture is, It 
is pre-eminently the problem of raising the standard of living of this class; there 
could be no hope of Asia as a whole solving the problem of poverty and bettering 
the condition of life of the masses of its own people. The conditions necessary for 
bringing about such a rise in the standard of living would necessarily vary in 
matters of detail from country to country according to their natural condition, 
historical development, the existing pattern of their economy and the resources 
open to them for utilisation for development purposes. But it is possible to pick 
out certain broad principles of agricultural reconstruction without the achieve- 
ment of which it will be difficult to solve the problem of mass poverty in any 
part of Asia. 

First among these should be mentioned the need for raising agricultural pro- 
ductivity. The yield per acre needs to be substantially increased by use of better 
seed, more modern methods of cultivation and the use of fertilisers: simultaneously 
the area under cultivation should be extended as much as possible by large-scale 
development schemes. 

The capital per acre invested in Asia in terms of working equipment, including 
fertilisers, is exceedingly low and accounts in a large measure for the low yield 
per acre. Unless, therefore, more capital is made available to the peasants in the 
form of equipment, fertilisers, etc., it is not possible to bring about a substantial 
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increase in agricultural output. In view of the general poverty among the agri- 
cultural classes, it is only the State which can provide the required capital to the 
peasantry. 

Industrialisation is another important requirement. There is no doubt that 
there is a good deal of surplus labour on agricultural land in Asia as also a very 
substantial measure of seasonal unemployment; unless steps are taken to draw 
away this surplus population from the land to industrial occupations and unless 
non-agricultural seasonal employment is provided, it will not be possible to increase 
substantially the income per person occupied in agriculture. For this purpose, 
industrialisation, and development of cottage industries affording seasonal employ- 
ment are highly necessary. The need for decentralisation of factories when indus- 
trialising the countries was also emphasised. 


The terms of trade between agricultural and non-agricultural produce have 
always operated to the disadvantage of the farmer, thanks primarily to the better 
organisation of the manufacturing industries. As Asia is pre-eminently an agricul- 
tural continent, and largely exports raw material and primary products and 
imports manufactured goods from Europe and America, this problem of parity 
relationship between agricultural and non-agricultural prices has to be tackled in 
any scheme of agricultural reconstruction in Asia. 


The prices that the farmer gets for his produce as well as the terms and the 
timings of his sale depend, to a large extent, upon the measure of his control over 
transport facilities. It is a fact that, at the moment, transport facilities as regards 
movement of Asian agricultural produce across national and continental frontiers 
is largely in the hands of non-Asians. If this is not remedied and the Asian coun- 
tries be not organised to get control over transport facilities, especially shipping, 
it will be difficult to secure to the Asian cultivator adequate return from agricul- 
tural reconstruction. 


There should be a substantial reduction in the share of landlords and traders 
in agricultural income. As regards landlordism, the opinion was fairly general 
that fundamental reforms were necessary in the realm of the land tenure and 
ownership should be secured to the actual tiller of the soil. Otherwise it would be 
not only very difficult to ensure a fair share of national income to the peasant, 
but even to undertake successfully measures of agricultural reconstruction involv- 
ing the co-operation of the peasantry. As regards the trader, it was felt that only 
a development of co-operative marketing based on mutual aid would enable the 
agricultural classes to get a larger share of agricultural income than at present. 


There is also the special problem of the landless agricultural labourers who 
constitute the depressed class even among the generally depressed agricultural 
community. Their numbers are growing in many Asian countries owing to the 
pressure of population and the failure of agriculture to give a remunerative return. 
Any scheme of agricultural reconstruction must take into special account the 
needs of this class. An ideal solution, of course, would be to give landless labour 
possession of land, in any event, steps must be taken to ensure for them an equit- 
able share of agricultural income. 

Most Asian countries are conscious of the need of taking action on the lines 
suggested above and some of them have indeed succeeded in taking fairly effective 
action. Instances which stand out in the Asian countries are the collective farm- 
ing units in the Asian Republics of the U.S.S.R. and the Jewish co-operative 
settlements in Palestine. Other countries are also formulating their plans for 
agricultural reconstruction and some have also taken the preliminary steps for the 
execution of such programmes. In fact, in many countries, measures are being 
taken for increasing the tenant’s security of tenure, and, in some cases, also for 
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buying up large landed estates for distribution to the tenants on easy terms of 
repayment of the purchase price. Some countries like India and China are linking 
up nutritional considerations with their crop-planning; in fact, all over Asia, 
emphasis at the moment is on food production; and it is hoped that Asia will soon 
be in a position to cease spending her foreign exchange resources on importing 
food rather than on capital equipment of which she is in such bad need. Taking 
the problem of agricultural reconstruction as a whole, however, it is clear that 
countries have to choose their own methods of approach in tackling their national 
agricultural problems. They have to take their choice between methods such as 
those followed in Russia with the emphasis on collective farming or in Turkey 
with the emphasis on State initiative or in Sudan with the emphasis on public 
corporation management or in Palestine with the emphasis on mutual aid and 
co-operation. There is general agreement, however, that agricultural recon- 
struction depends for its success, in the last resort, upon the extent to which the 
human factor is harnessed and its enthusiasm roused; this cannot be done without 
carrying out fundamental land reforms and linking up ownership and cultivation 
in the same hands. At the same time, mere reform or even abolition of land- 
lordism cannot by itself solve the agricultural problem. It is also important that, 
with the acquisition of land, are also created conditions which will enable the 
tillers of the soil to operate agriculture efficiently, obtain a good standard of 
living and thus maintain their independence. This cannot be done without con- 
siderable State help and without mutual aid and co-operation among the peasantry 
themselves. 


Though national action has to be the principal factor in bringing about agri- 
cultural reconstruction, there is general agreement in the view that there is a 
greac deal of room for co-operative action among the Asian nations for solving 


their mutual problems of agricultural reconstruction. Among the various fields 
in which such action could be undertaken are: 


(i) Exchange of information and experience in regard to research, methods 
of cultivation, pest control, storage, co-operative movements, anti- 
erosion schemes, and other agricultural experiments. 

(ii) Mutual consultation on the present state of affairs with regard to the 
prices obtained for the raw materials and primary products exported 
from Asia and the possibility of getting these improved. 

(iii) Periodic exchange of information between the governments of various 
Asian countries on their programmes of national agricultural planning 
with a view to seeing how far these plans could be linked together, and 
what mutual assistance could be made available in the implementation 
of such plans. 


Common counsel to be taken by the Asian nations with a view to 
making special efforts to increase the production and utilisation of 
food in Asia in regard not only to the basic cereals but also to such 
other food items as fish, animal products, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
In this connection, many delegates deplored the fact that international 
allocation of rice was being carried on at present from Washington in 
spite of the fact that the bulk of the production, consumption and 
trade in rice takes place in Asia. It was suggested that a beginning in 
inter-Asian agricultural co-operation should be made by the countries 
located in South-East Asia, which accounts for 85 per cent. of the 
world production of rice, forming a Rice Board for South-East Asia 
for increasing the production, bettering the distribution and stabilising 
the price of rice in South-East Asia. The experience resulting from 
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the working of such a Board could then be applied with advantage to 
similar schemes for other agricultural products of interest to various 
Asian countries. 

(v) Exchange of information and taking common counsel regarding ways 
and means for improving the efficiency of cottage and rural industries 
in Asia. 

(vi) Exchange of information and taking common counsel on the steps to 
be taken for making conditions of life in rural areas more attractive 
than they are at present in terms of health, sanitation, education and 
cultural amenities. 


Finally the sentiment was unanimous that agricultural reconstruction is long 
overdue in Asia and that immediate steps should be taken by each individual nation 
to undertake the necessary measures of reconstruction without which it would be 
impossible to raise the standard of living of the masses of the agricultural popula- 
tion. The sentiment was also unanimous that in this task there is a great deal of 
scope for Inter-Asian action in the matter of exchange of information, pooling of 
experience and taking of common counsel on matters of mutual concern. It was 
emphasised, however, that all such measures of inter-Asian co-operation should be 
consistent with the spirit of international co-operation and of the United Nations 
Organisation. It was also felt that full advantage should be taken of the facilities 
afforded by existing International Organisations such as the F.A.O. in order to 
improve agricultural conditions in Asia. 


(b) Industrial Development. 


A survey of the industrial position in the Asian countries reveals with glaring 
sharpness the low measure of industrialisation which this continent has reached 
with, however, certain prominent exceptions such as the Asian Republics of the 


U.S.S.R., Turkey, parts of Palestine and parts of the Middle East. The statements 
which follow are, therefore, intended exclusively to depict the conditions and 
discuss the problems of the rest of Asia. 


Among these Asian nations, India is the only country, barring Japan, which is 
industrialised to any significant extent in the Western sense, and even India has 
such large gaps in her industrial structure as heavy chemicals, heavy engineering 
and other basic and defence industries. The rest of Asia, with the exception of 
China, does not possess even the light industries, and has to rely mainly on 
imports for the supply of manufactured consumer’s goods. Taking Asia as a 
whole, it would not be incorrect to say that she is an exporter of raw materials 
and importer of finished goods. She has no shipping or automobile industry, no 
machinery industry, no chemical industry; she does not manufacture transport 
and communication equipment and indeed, inter-Asian transport and communica- 
tion is almost wholly in the hands of non-Asians. She cannot manufacture to any 
significant extent modern defence equipment, nor does she even manufacture the 
agricultural machinery and fertilisers which are so essential for the expansion and 
efficiency of her dominant occupation, viz., agriculture. The industrial status of 
the bulk of Asia is a clear corollary of her colonial economy; and the real test of 
Asian independence would be the extent to which she is able to achieve a sub- 
stantial measure of industrialisation. 


The difficulties in the way of industrial development vary from country to 
country; but there are certain features which are common to all in smaller or 
greater measure such as the lack of trained personnel and of capital equipment. 
Added to these are the effects of the war and the dislocation caused to Asian 
economies and their balances of payment. A number of Asian countries have 
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started formulating plans for industrial development; and most of these pians lay 
stress on State aid and State control of the basic and defence industries. But the 
plans are mostly in their preliminary stages; and difficulties of obtaining capital 
equipment have added to the difficulty of bringing about any immediate develop- 
ment. 

Industrial development raises certain problems which are common to all Asian 
countries. The most important of these is the problem of capital and capital 
equipment. Capital equipment has to be obtained from Europe or America and it 
cannot be obtained except in return for exports from Asia of raw materials and 
primary products. The extent to which such exports can be made is limited, par- 
ticularly to-day as a result of the effects of the war on production in such goods 


in Asia, while the imports of capital equipment needed are likely to exceed the 
value of such exports. 


Except in the case of a few fortunate countries which have accumulated foreign 
exchange resources during the war, a certain measure of dependence on imports 
of foreign capital seems, therefore, inevitable. No doubt, reliance on internal 
finance has to be there in the case of every Asian country which wants to shed its 
colonial status, but there are serious limits to the extent of industrial develop- 
ment which can be financed in this manner. This is because, in most of these 
countries, the masses are very poor, have little ability to save, and are eager to see 
an immediate improvement in their standard of living. Under the circumstances, 
it seems inevitable that a number of Asian countries will have to obtain substantial 
imports of foreign capital for carrying out their programmes of industrial develop- 
ment. Opinion was, however, unanimous that such imports of foreign capital 
should not be obtained under conditions that will result in foreign control of 
domestic economy, which would only lead to the emergence of the colonial 
economy under a new guise. It was felt, therefore, that imports of capital should 
be obtained by the governments of the countries concerned rather than by private 
interests. Thus sufficient strength could be afforded to the borrower to resist the 
direct and indirect domination that a lender usually exercises on the borrowing 
country. One delegate differed from this view and expressed the opinion that the 
same objective could be served by insisting that control should vest in the hands 
of private industrialists in the borrowing country, which will leave the control of 
foreign capital in national, though not governmental hands. In any case, there 
was unanimity on the view that great care must be taken in determining the con- 
ditions under which foreign capital is imported; and it was felt that the terms 
and conditions of foreign borrowing was a suitable subject for mutual consultation 
among the Asian countries. Among such conditions could be considered the desir- 
ability of imposing limitations on profits and ensuring the maintenance of 
minimum living standards, 

There was also the problem of technical personnel. Some countries were sending 
their nationals to Europe and America for technical training but the opinion was 
generally expressed that it would be better if facilities for post-graduate studies 
and technical training were also provided within each country. Several delegates 
pointed out that this was their goal and that steps were being taken in that 
direction in their respective countries. It appeared that here was another source of 
fruitful inter-Asian co-operation, with such co-operation it should be possible to 
establish in Asia, taking all countries together, quite a large number of post- 
graduate and research institutions. 


On the subject of transport and communications in Asia, the complete domin- 
ation now exercised in these fields by non-Asian nations was deplored. It was felt 
that without Asian countries controlling and owning various types of transport 
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and different: forms of communication, such as shipping, radio, cables, etc., it 
would be difficult either to attain economic independenec or develop closer mutual 
contacts or enjoy a substantial share of the fruits of economic development. It 
was also felt that here was another fruitful avenue for inter-Asian co-operation. 


Taking the question of industrial development as a whole, there was general 
agreement on the need for planning such development in each country. Much 
attention was devoted to the subject of the part that the State should play in 
industrial development. It was generally felt that the question would have to be 
dealt with by each country in the light of its own circumstances, administrative 
resources, traditions, etc., but it was agreed that key industries, defence industries 
and public utilities may appropriately fall within the purview of State ownership 
or control; in fact, provisions to this effect have been embodied in the constitution 
of Indonesia, while the Indian Government’s Statement on Industrial Policy 
includes specific provisions to this effect. The opinion was also widely expressed 
that there should be a sector of industrial economy which should be left to private 
enterprise. One delegate advanced the view that people should begin to think in 
terms of a co-ordinated and mutually consistent plan of industrial development 
of all countries in the Asian continent. 


As regards priorities, no definite formula could be laid down that could be 
applicable to all Asian countries in view of their varying degrees of industrial 
development. But several delegates expressed themselves strongly in favour of 
establishing industries in Asia for the manufacture of fertilisers and agricultural 
implements as these were basic to any scheme of expansion of agricultural output 
and improvement of agricultural efficiency; agriculture being, after all, the major 
industry of most Asian countries. Stress was also laid on the need of manufac- 
turing transport equipment and on development of power resources. It was agreed 
that priorities have to be determined by each country, but exchange of information 
on the industrial development programmes among the Asian countries would be 
useful to each individual country in determining and, if necessary, modifying its 
order of priorities. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasised once again that agricultural reconstruction 
and industrial development constitutes the keynote of the transition from a 
colonial to a national economy in Asia. Without these, it is impossible to raise the 
standard of living of the masses of the people. These are also essential for the 
maintenance of the political independence which many Asian countries are now 
acquiring and for enabling Asia to make her full contribution to world security 
and the maintenance of world peace. Agricultural reconstruction and industrial 
development are not going to be easy for an individual Asian country or even for 
the whole of Asia taken together. At the same time, it is not too difficult, 
particularly if Asian governments will take the initiative in reconstructing and 
developing their economies and will enlist the fullest co-operation of their people 
in the formulation as also the achievement of this great objective. 


A new spirit of expectation, hope and endeavour is in the air in Asia; and all 
that is needed is its constructive canalisation. In the achievement of this objective 
there is considerable room for inter-Asian co-operation, consistently with world 
objectives, and the fullest utilisation of the existing Specialised Agencies of the 
United Nations Organisation. Exchange of information and experience, mutual 
consultation on development plans, common action on matters of common interest 
—all these can make the path of each Asian country easier in reaching its destin- 
ation of agricultural reconstruction and industrial development. It is hoped that 
out of the deliberations of this Conference will emerge some machinery which 
will make such inter-Asian action both possible and effective. 
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(VI) Labour Problems. 


Chairman: Mr. N. M. Joshi (India). 
Vice-Chairman: Dr. D. H. Low (China). 
Rapporteur: Dr. Humayun Kabir (India). 


It was at the outset agreed that a short factual statement on conditions of 
employment in different countries would precede discussion on special topics like 
Trade Unionism, Industrial Relations, and Social Insurance. It was desired that 
two Groups dealing with Social Problems should sit together for discussion of 
questions affecting social services. 


It was agreed that discussion should cover problems of both agricultural and 
industrial labour. It is true that there are differences between the two. Seasonal 
unemployment is far more marked in agriculture than in industry. Also, the line 
of demarcation between employee and employer is often tenuous in the case of 
agriculture. Again, industrial workers are more organised and conscious. The 
differences are, however, in degree rather than in kind and in any case agriculture 
and industry are very closely inter-connected. Nor can it be forgotten that agri- 
culture constitutes the major occupation for most of the Asian peoples. In China, 
about 85 per cent. of the people are employed in agriculture. Figures for India 
are comparable and the same thing applies with minor differences to almost all 
the South-East Asia countries. In the Soviet Republic of Mongolia the analogous 
occupation of cattle breeding and grazing constitutes the main occupation of the 
people. 

There is always a silent competition between industry and agriculture, for the 
labour conditions of industrial workers cannot be improved materially without 
improvements in conditions of agricultural labour. Agricultural labour is also 
becoming more conscious of its rights and powers than before. There are indica- 
tions of the growth of trade unionism among them. It was also pointed out that 
organised agriculture in plantations was different from unorganised agriculture in 
rural areas. Conditions in plantations are easier to control and it was stated that 
in Indo-China since 1936, Government has enforced a contract of social security 
in all plantations which employ more than 25 workers. Ceylon has Wage Boards 
consisting of representatives of labour, employers and government nominees for 
regulating minimum wages and conditions of work. Indonesia has, after formation 
of the Republic, taken over the control of plantations and the Ministry of Social 
Affairs has enacted a Labour Act providing an 8-hour day and some social services 
and social insurance. In India, also, plantation labour has some protection in the 
form of control of migration. Other agricultural workers have little protection 
beyond Acts to control usury. Reference was also made to the existence of bond 
service in certain areas and it was agreed that such a system should be abolished. 
It is now contemplated to enact legislation which will permit governments to 
enforce minimum wages in sweated industries and for agricultural workers. The 
problem is of special urgency as there are about 30 million agricultural wages- 
earners in India. 


It was stated that in the Philippines the problem of agricultural labour is less 
acute for several reasons. There is no pressure of population and agricultural 
wages are equivalent to four rupees for an 8-hour day. There are schemes to 
provide for old age and sickness in addition to vacations and paid holidays. 


The question of industrial workers was then taken up. The Asiatic Republics 
of U.S.S.R. stand in a special category as their agriculture has also been largely 
industrialised. These Republics have no unemployment and every citizen has the 
right to work. There’ has been steady increase in standards of living as well as 
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cultural level through planned production and planned training of personnel. 
Differences between manual and mental work have also been largely abolished and 
secondary school education is provided for everybody, thus offering opportunity 
to each citizen to move through stages for manual work to the status of industrial 
technicians. 


Leaving aside the Soviet Asiatic Republics, two features were common to most 
of the other countries. Industrial workers are more organised than agricultural 
workers and more figures and data are available about them. Also, legislation for 
securing better conditions applies primarily to industrial workers in almost every 
Asian country. It was stated that the number of industrial workers in India is 
about five millions in organised industry and about half of them are protected by 
the Factories Act and similar enactments. These control hours of work, employ- 
ment of women and children, conditions of hygiene and in some cases payment 
of compensation and wages. It is now proposed to legislate for health insurance 
and control of sweated industries. China, it was reported, has about five million 
industrial workers with regulations made by the Ministry of Social Affairs applied 
to them. The Government aims to establish standards of wages and hours and 
there are some laws for health insurance and accident insurance. Wages 
were very low before the war but during the war and after, Chinese industrial 
workers have, in spite of the prevailing inflation, somewhat improved their position 
vis-a-vis the salaried classes. In Malaya the reintroduction of pre-war rates of 
wages in spite of five-fold increase in cost of living has, it was said, further 
depressed the already low standard of living of workers. In addition, discrimination 
between workers coming from different countries was reported with Indian 
labourers getting only 1.50 dollars as against 2.50 dollars paid to Chinese workers. 


It was agreed that, with a few honourable exceptions, the economic conditions 
of workers in most Asian countries were greatly backward compared to those in 
Great Britain and other industria! countries of the West. The disparity is not 
only indefensible from the point of view of human dignity but also constitutes a 
danger to the peace of the world, as there can be no peace without social justice 
within and between countries. In the case of the Asian countries, this means that 
the pace of progress must be more rapid than in the more advanced countries. 
Not only must Asian countries make up existing lee-way but also keep pace with 
the progress now being made in the more advanced countries. Conditions cannot 
be changed all at once and it will, of course, take time for Asian countries to 
attain equality with the more advanced countries, but the two facts of existing 
difference and the continuing progress of the more advanced countries demand 
greater efforts on the part of the Asian people. 


The social objective is, therefore, the attainment of an increasing standard of 
life for the common man and this can be achieved only by increase in level of 
production and employment as well as more equitable distribution of the fruits 
of industry. A complication is however introduced by the threat of unemploy- 
ment facing the world on account of cessation of war-time demands and the 
increasing rationalisation and mechanisation of industry and agriculture. These 
are problems common to all countries and call for national effort and international 
co-operation. Similar difficulties faced the world after the War of 1914-18. The 
International Labour Organisation was then founded to secure international 
standards for labour, eliminate competition of an undesirable type between nations 
and also secure social justice to the workers of the world. The present situation 
requires similar approach and the more so because of some new factors. The war- 
time shortage of manpower has led to some increase in the standard of life of 
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agricultural workers and steps must be taken to see that the gains made by the 
agricultural labourers during the period of war are not lost. 


The Group also discussed the problem of industrial relations. It was agreed 
that a contented labour force is one of the prime factors in any increase in produc- 
tion. There are wide variations for enforcing their demands. Experience in 
different countries shows that the attitude of labour on these problems depends 
very largely on its attitude to the Government. Where the workers have con- 
fidence in the Government, there is less ):\ dustrial strife. The trade unions in such 
cases co-operate with the Government in maintaining amicable industrial relations. 
In the Asiatic Soviet Republics, the question of strikes has never arisen as workers 
feel that the factories belong to them. Even where there are differences between 
the management and labour, these are settled by the trade union organisations and 
if any party is dissatisfied with the decision of the local trade union there are 
appeals to Central Trade Union Organisations of the Asiatic Republics and in 
some cases of the U.S.S.R. 


In the opinion of the Group experience has demonstrated that strikes cannot be 
eliminated by legislation alone. The question is closely allied with that of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The method of conciliation where applied has on the whole 
proved more satisfactory than the method of arbitration. It was pointed out that 
strikes are social phenomena whose influence extends beyond the employers and the 
employees concerned. It was doubtful if there could be any effective check on 
the right of strike, but if any limitation was imposed, it must, of course, be 
accompanied by equal limitation on the right of lock-out or of change in the 
conditions of employment prejudicial to workers. In the opinion of the Group, 
the problem could be better solved by associating labour with administration of 
both industry and public affairs. Joint management by workers and employers, 
as in the case of Kailin Coal Mining Industry in China, was more likely to elim- 
inate the problems of strikes in industry. 


The state of organisation of trade unions in different countries was then taken 
up. Conditions again vary widely in different countries. In China, it was stated, 
about 50 per cent. of the five million industrial workers are organised in Trade 
Unions, which number about four to five thousand. In India, about two million 
workers are reported to be organised. There has been an impetus to Trade Union- 
ism in the Indonesian Republic (where one and a half million workers are said 
to be organised in Trade Unions), Indo-China and Malaya since the end of the 
war. In fact, all over the Asian countries, cessation of hostilities has seen tremen- 
dous growth in Trade Union activities. Agricultural workers have also been drawn 
into the movement. The general opinion was that there should be no limitation on 
Trade Unions to find leaders from non-worker groups; just like employers’ organ- 
isations, the Trade Unions should also have the right of choosing leaders from 
wherever they liked. 


In existing circumstances, competition both internal and international cannot 
be solved entirely by national efforts. Regional and international efforts are neces- 
sary for the solution of the problem because of obvious limitations to national 
effort. The consensus of opinion is that action would be most: fruitful along the 
following lines: — 

(a) Development of schemes to be worked out by particular countries to 
stave off impending unemployment arising from: (1) Cessation of war- 
time demands; (2) The increasing rationalisation and mechanisation of 
agriculture and industry. 

(b) Formulation of a fair labour standard with the standards laid down in 
I.L.O. Conventions as a basic minimum. 
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Extension of the scope of existing labour legislation to further categories 
of workers. 

The creation and development of organisations for enforcement and 
inspection as regards labour legislation. 

The organisation of training centres for Trade Union Officers. 
Encouragement of tri-partite, that is government-employee-worker 
collaboration in labour matters and economic questions generally. 
Co-operation with the World Trade Union Congress and the I.L.O. 
Formulation of a minimum standard of civil liberties to enable workers 
to organise. 

Extension of political rights to workers. 

Formulation of a charter of human rights embodying minimum 
standards of requirements for food, clothing, house room, education, 
medical service and social security. 

Collection and interchange of statistics and information on labour 
matters in different Asian countries, 
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Institute Notes. 


Institute Journal. 


The major development in the work of the Institute during the year has been 
the publication of ‘““The Australian Outlook” as the official journal of the Institute. 
The journal incorporates the “Austral Asiatic Bulletin,” which was published by 
the Victorian Branch from 1937-1946 and which attained a considerable degree 
of success both in Australia and abroad. The reputation and goodwill built up 
by the “Austral Asiatic Bulletin” have contributed in no small measure to the 
successful launching of the Institute journal. 

The purpose of the “Australian Outlook” is to provide a vehicle for the publica- 
tion of Australian views on international affairs in general and in particular on 
those topics which are of special significance to Australia. 

The journal has been edited by Professor A. H. McDonald, with Miss M. C. 
Kingston as assistant Editor, and an editorial representative in each branch. 
Professor McDonald will be succeeded as Editor by Mr. J. M. Ward, of the 
Department of History, University of Sydney. 


New Members. 


Branches of the Institute have been established in Tasmania, South Australia 
and Western Australia. For the first time in its history the Institute is now 
represented in each State of Australia and has become truly national in character. 
If the Institute is to be representative of an informed body of opinion on inter- 
national affairs it is essential that its activities should be widespread and that its 
membership should be representative of all sections and interests in the community. 


Conferences. 


The Institute was represented by Mr. Gerald Packer at the Inter-Asian Relations 
Conference at New Delhi in March-April this year. Mr. Packer’s report on the 
Conference was printed in the June issue of “The Australian Outlook.” 

Dr. Ian Clunies Ross will lead the Australian delegation to the 10th Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations to be held in England this month. The 
subject matter of the Conference is “Economic and Social Reconstruction in the 
Far East” and the Institute is presenting two data papers—“Dependencies and 
Trusteeship in fhe Pacific” by a study group under Professor A. H. McDonald, 
and “Australia’s Interests and Policies in Relation to Economic and Social Recon- 
struction in the Pacific” by a study group under Professor §. M. Wadham. 


Research. 


Dr. W. E. H. Stanner has been engaged since November on a study of 
Reconstruction in South and South-West Pacific Islands. In the course of his 
investigations Dr. Stanner has visited New Guinea-Papua, Fiji, Cook Islands, 
Western Samoa and Tonga. His preliminary report has been presented to the 
Institute of Pacific Relations with a view to its ultimate publication in book form. 

Dr. T. P. Fry is engaged on a study of Law and Administration in New Guinea, 
Mr. W. D. Borrie is completing his study of Immigration and Professor McDonald’s 
group is revising and expanding its work on Trusteeship for publication. 


Membership. 


The membership of the Institute was approximately 737 at the end of June, 
distributed among the branches as follows:—New South Wales 449, Victoria 172, 
Queensland 84, and Canberra 32. 
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The New South Wales Branch has 24 corporate members and 15 associate 
members. Other branches are instituting both these classes of membership with 
a view to extending the basis of financial support of the Institute and to making 
available to students the facilities of membership. 

Activities. 

All branches have carried out a programme of meetings. Some of the subjects 
and speakers at meetings of branches have been: The American People, Professor 
Ralph Gabriel; Pakistan, Sir Raghunath Paranjpye; The World Food Conference, 
Dr. B. T. Dickson; The Present Situation in China, Dr. D. B. Copland; Present 
Situation in Japan, Col. Longfield Lloyd; Peace Making, Sir F. W. Eggleston; 
Survey of Various Overseas Problems With Particular Mention of India, Middle East 
and America, Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey; New Zealand Maoris and Social Welfare, the 
High Commissioner for New Zealand (Mr. J. G. Barclay); The Australian 
Cultural Pattern and the Migrant, Mrs. Caroline Kelly; The Significance of Korea 
in Far Eastern Affairs, Miss Constance Duncan; The Inter Asia Relations Confer- 
ence, Mr. Gerald Packer; The Nuremburg Trials, Mr. E. J. Cassidy, K.C.; Britain 
Today: Aims and Objectives, Mr. D. M. Mitchison, M.P.; U.N.E.S.C.O., Pro- 
fessor R. C. Mills; Some Comparisons Between the Australian and American Party 
Systems, Professor Louise Overacker; Australian Foreign Policy, Mr. J. A. 
McCallum and Dr. G. Greenwood; The World Food Situation, Mr. J. G. Crawford; 
The British Government’s Policy for Nationalisation of Industry, Mr. H. W. 
Arndt; The Trusteeship System, Mr. Ivor Thomas, M.P.; The I.L.O. Conference, 
Mr. B. R. Orr and Mr. L. P. Austin; Impressions of America, Mr. D. Wadley; 
Maén Issues in World Affairs, Mr. R. J. F. Boyer. 


Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the Commonwealth Council held in Melbourne on 
16th August the following officers were elected: — 

President: R. J. F. Boyer. 

Vice-Presidents: Noel Adams (South Australian Branch), T. N. M. Buesst 
(Victorian Branch), N. L. Cowper (New South Wales Branch), Dr. T. P. Fry 
(Queensland Branch), Hon. Ross McDonald, K.C., M.L.A. (Western Australian 
Branch), T. Inglis Moore (Canberra Branch), Hon. Sir John Morris (Tasmanian 
Branch). 

Honorary Treasurer: Allan R. Henderson. 

Chairman Research Committee: Professor W. Prest. 

Editor “The Australian Outlook”: J. M. Ward. 

The resignations of Professor T. Hytten, Professor A. H. McDonald and Mr. 
W. D. Borrie from the positions of Treasurer, Editor of the Journal and Chair- 
man of the Research Committee, respectively, were accepted with regret and the 
Council placed on record its appreciation of their services. 

Sir Alfred Davidson, who was for some years President of the New South 
Wales Branch and a generous supporter of the Institute, has resigned from office 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Norman Cowper as President of the Branch and 
Vice-President of the Institute. 

The death is recorded with regret of Hon. Mr. Justice E. A. Douglas, who was 
President of the Queensland Branch during the past few years. Dr. T. P. Fry is 
now Vice-President in succession to Mr. Justice Douglas. Mr. T. Inglis Moore 
has succeeded Mr. W. Hartley as President of thc Canberra Branch and Mr. 
T. N. M. Bresst has replaced Mr. Gerald Packer as Vice-President representing the 
Victorian Branch. 
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